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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—CENTRAL AMERICAN _ honest construction of the Clayton : Bulwer treaty. It shows that | colonial possession of Spain, and that consequently no relations or 

AFFAIRS. the interpretation put upon the obligations of that document by | compact ‘with the Indian population could impart a title without 
Tue President's message is at length before the public. What- | Great Britain is entirely one-sided, and intended to appropriate | the consent of that country. Great Britain not only does not 
ever exceptions may be taken to it in detail, it must be conceded | the lion’s share of an otherwise equitable bargain. The argu- | allege*the assent of Spain as the origin of her claims, but by 
that it is on the whole an able and creditable document. In its | ment put forth by British diplomatists, that the treaty does not | répeated and successive treaties she renounced and relinquished 
exposition of the difficulties Which have arisen between the gov- | apply to the protectorate over the Mosquito coast, or to the colo- | all pretensions of her own, and recognised the full and sovereign 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain in regard to | nisation of Balize, inasmuch as they were rights acquired | rights of Spain in the most unequivocal terms. It is only within 
Central American affairs, it places in a clear and incontrovertible anterior to the treaty is met by the statement that at the ‘time | a comparatively recent period that these pretensions, without any 
light the strength of the position assumed by us under a fair and | these pretensions were first advanced, the whole country was a | solid foundation in the beginning, and thus repeatedly abjured, 
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were revived by Great Britain against the Central American 
States, the legitimate successors to all the ancient jurisdiction of 
Spain in that region. General Pierce shows that the object of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was for ever to quash all such claims, 
and that with that view the government of this country had been 
induced to waive certain interests and pretensions of its own, 
having a much more natural and legitimate basis, and upon 
which strong claims of right might have been founded. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Clayton Bulwer treaty was intended to 
have a retrospective as well as a future effect. Otherwise its 
only use would be to convert the pretensions of Great Britain 
in Central America into absolute rights, and to debar the legiti- 
mate growth of our own influence in that quarter. This reductio 
ad absurdum places the question in so clear a light, that it would 
be difficult to conceive any line of argument by which diplomatic 
shrewdness can meet it, We will not waste time by anticipating 
the grounds on which the British government rests its case. The 
correspondence which has taken place on the subject will soon 
be before us, and we shall then be in a position to discuss the 
points raised by it with a more correct appreciation of their value. 

Thus far in what regards the Central American question we 
have to express our unqualified approval of the tone and temper 
of the President’s Message. He has but expressed the general 
feeling of the country in the firm and uncompromising manner 
in which he has asserted our right to a strict fulfilment of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty by the British government. But in bring- 
ing this question to a positive issue—that of peace or war—in 
which he has left it, he has wilfully elosed his eyes to the new 
considerations in which it has been involved by the late 
revolution in Nicaragua, and which are likely to change entirely 
its aspect. Recent events have shown that neither in this coun- 
try nor in Great Britain is there any disposition to embark-in a 
conflict, which can be avoided by reasonable mutual concessions ; 
but as in this Central American question we seem to have arrived 
ata sort of dead-lock in which diplomacy is completely at fault, 
we must look for other means of escaping from the difficulty in 
which we find ourselves involved by the apparent determina- 
tion of Great Britain not to waive the unjust pretensions she has 
assumed, The key to this difficulty has providentially been fur- 
nished to us by the political clfnges which have taken place in 
Nicaragua. There, without any action or interference on our part, 
has the whole question been virtually decided. As Great Britain 
cannot pretend that cither countenance or encouragement has 
been given to General Walker and his companions by our govern- 
ment, and as the submission of the Nicaraguan people cannot be 
considered otherwise than as purely voluntary, it seems to us that 
we are acting unwisely and recklessly in urging on at present the 
decision of the matters in controversy between us and Great 
Britain. Why precipitate a collision with that power which will 
be rendered unnecessary by the natural course of events? Where 
is the policy of making heavy sacrifices for the purpose of secur- 
ing a little sooner an object, which, if we only remain quiet, must 
inevitably be accomplished. It is unfortunate that Genera 
Pierce and his advisers have personal interests at stake which 
prevent them from recognising these truths. A quarrel with 
Great Britain just now would materially advance those interests, 
but it would as certainly tend to complicate and endanger those 
national and vital objects which the country has in view. 

We do not find fault with the message for evading the issues 
raised by the Nicaragua question. It is but natural that it 
should. The position of the government is, in this respect, a 
delicate one, in presence of the negotiations at present pending 
with Great Britain. But we do blame its mis-statement of facts 
for the purpose of justifying the course which the administration 
has thought proper to pursue in reference to General Walker’s 
government. In that part of the message which refers to Nicara- 
gua, it is alleged, that the disturbed internal condition of that 
state renders it ineumbent upon the President to appeal to the 
good faith of our citizens to abstain from unlawful intervention 
in its affairs, and to adopt preventive measures for that purpose. 
Surely it cannot be sought to defend the recent harsh proceed- 
ings adopted against the Northern Light and its passengers on 
such an assumption as this. Where is the evidence of the internal 
divisions and distractions of the Republic under its new organi- 
zations? Is it to be found in the existence of any armed force to 
resist the new government? Is it to be discovered in the dis- 
position of its population generally, of its press, of its hierarchy 
or even of its aristocratic classes, who were supposed to have most 
reason to be discontented with the recent changes? The brief, 
superficial, and general manner in which the message touches 
upon Niearaguan affairs, and its avoidance of all reference to the 
mission of Colonel French show that the President has acted in 
this matter more in reference to a previously conceived line of 
policy, than in regard to the important bearing which the recent 
events in Nicaragua will have upon the issues now in dispute be- 
tween our government and that of Great Britain. In this he has 
committed a great fault of statesmanship, and one from which 
the personal interests he has in view will benefit him but little 
in the eyes of the country. He will find, before long, that in 
this question, as on all others, an honest course would have been 
the most politic one. 


SINGULAR RArLway AccrpENtT.—A curious accident occurred on 
the New Albany and Salem Railway. ‘The passenger train, having 
four cars filled with passengers, came to the bridge over Salt Creek, 
near Bloomington, and the engineer fearing that the heavy rains 
which had swelled the stream bank full, had rendered the bridge in- 
secure, directed the passengers to get out of the cars, till he could 
test the strength of the bridge. He crossed on foot and then directed 
the fireman to start the engine, jump off, and he would ‘ catch it’ on 
the other side. The train started, and on reaching the centre of the 
bridge it gave way, and the locomotive and cars were plunged into 
the stream and instantly disappeared from view. 

A Novet Answer.—A few Sabbaths since in a town in the vici- 
nity of this city, a teacher of a Sunday School was engaged in questioning his 
pupils upon subjects connected with their previous studies in the bible. At 

turning to a young Irishman, a member of the class, he asked ‘‘ What 
Adam lost by the Fall?’’ Pat for a few moments was apparently in a brown 


peo but at last his face brightened as he interrogatively replied ; ‘‘ An was it 
t, sir!” 








NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


SENATE. 
On the Ist inst. the Senate assembled at noon, and the Lieut. Governor 
having taken his seat, the oath of office was administered to the members. 
All the Senators were present except Zenas Clark, of St. Lawrence. 


Lieut. Governor RaymMonp addressed the Senate in some 1 remarks, 
in which he commented upon the high responsibilities devol upon @ mem- 
ork, and ex conviction 


ber of the Senate of such a State as New 
and earnest desire that no sectional animosities or party feeling should induce 
Senators to cast any obstruction in the way of such legislation as was necessary 
for the prosperity and happiness of the people. 8. P. Allen was elected Clerk 
A committee was then appointed to wait upon the Assembly, and the governor 
gave the information that the Senate was organized. 

ASSEMBLY. 

At a quarter past 11 on the Ist inst. the Clerk called the Assembly to order, 
and the Hon. Joel T. Headley, Secretary of State, appeared at the desk. The 
body of the House was cleared of outsiders, and after prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Polkham, the members were sworn in, six at a time. 
ful balloti for Speaker, the Assembly adjourned. ’ 
On Wedn y the 2nd inst. Mr. Zenas CLark appeared and took his seat. 

NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. SPENCER gave notice of a bill for the relief of John D. Hill, of New York. 

Mr. Haug gave notice of a bill for the erection of a new county, to be taken 
from parts of Alleghany and Steuben. 

Mr. Spencer introduced a bill obliging Savings’ Banks to make annual reports 
of their business. > 

The various bills were laid upon the table and the Senate adjourned. 





In THE AssemBLy four ballots were taken for Speaker without success. e 
On the first vote, Mr. Odell, (K. N.), had 40; Mr. Pendergast, (republican), 
34; Mr. Bailey, (hard shell), 25; Mr. Hoyle, 9; remainder scattering. 
‘o material change occurred in the subsequent baliotings. The House then 
adjourned till three o’clock. 





PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—The Pennsylvania Legislature duly organized on 
the ist inst. Wm. M. Pratt, and Richardson L. Wright were elected Speakers 
of the Senate and House respectively. On the 2nd Gov. Pollock delivered his 
message to the Legislature. He makes some congratulatory remarks about 
the financial conditioa of the State—the decrease in the debt during the past 

ear having been $350,000, and no new loan having been created. ~ He refers to 
his former message for his opinions on national affairs, and reaffirms the senti- 
ments then expressed. He calls attention to the necessity for further legisla- 
tion on the license question; adverts to the duty of electing a United States 
Senator; alludes to the robbery of arms at the Harrisburg arsenal; recommends 
the enactment of a law inflicting punishment for such offences, and a further 
appropriation for building an arsenal at Philadelphia, the State arms being now 
kept in an insecure outhouse, owing to the former building having been torn 
down, and not rebuilt in consequence of the insufficiency of the appropriation 
for the purpose. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE commenced its session on the 2ndinst. The 
Senate elected E. C. Baker, of Middlesex, President, and Peter L. Cox, of Lynn, 
Clerk. Tee House organised by choosing Charles A. Phelps, Speaker. 





VIRGINIAN LEGISLATURE, 

Hon. Heyry A. Wisk took the oath of office on the 2d, inst. at the State 
Legislature, Richmond, as Governor of Virginia. He afterwards sent a com- 
munication to the Legislature, informing them of the fact, and that he was 
ready to engage in official duties. ¥ was waited on by officers of the military 
companies, whom he addressed, in reply to Colonel August. He also received 
members of the Legislature, and several citizens, at the Mansion, where he 
subsequently partook of a magnificent banquet. 





MAINE LEGISLATURE, 

The State Legislature convened at Augusta, on the 2d inst. The Senate 
elected Lott M. Morrill, of Augusta, (democrat), President, and Wm. G. Clark, 
of Sangerville, (straight whig), Secretary. The House chose Josiah Little, of 
Portland, (straight whig), Speaker, and David Dunn, of Portland, (democrat), 
Clerk. The Union between the old line democrats ‘and the straight whigs 
seems to be completed. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 

Tue first book printed in the English language was a translation 
from the Latin of a work, entitled “‘ Receuil of the Histories of 
Troy,”’ published about the year 1471. It is supposed to have been 
printed at Cologne by Caxton. The first known English edition of a 
book, is a curious work of Natural History, originally written in 
Latin by Bartholomeus, translated by Caxton, and printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. 

The first book published in British America was, ‘‘ The Psalms-in 
Metre, Faithfully Translated for the Use, Edification, and Comfort 
of the Saints, in Public and Private, Especially in New England,” 
printed at Cambridge in 1640. The version was made by Thomas 
Welde, of Roxbury; Richard Mather, of Dorchester; and John 
Eliot, the famous apostle to the Indians. 

To the first English printer, William Caxton, are assigned sixty- 
four works, extending from 1471 to 1491. A list of them is furnished 
by the Penny Encyclopedia, but in looking through the titles we see 
nene that have survived to our own day. 

That voluminous novel writer, George Prince Regent James still 
continues his literary application. The ‘Old Dominion,” a new 
novel already publicly announced, and ‘ Prince Life, or A Story for 
My Boy,” a new Christmas juvenility, are in course of publication 
by him. May the talented author live to add, and we live to record, 
any number of fresh additlons to his existing catalogue of published 
works. 

LIBERAL ENDOWMENT.—Hon. Stephen Salisbury, the President 
of the American Antiquarian*Society, made a very handsome gift to 
that society at the meeting of its council on Monday evening. Mr. 
Salisbury was not present at the meeting, but in a communication 
addressed to the council, stated that he saw the necessity, for the 
daily purposes of the Library, of a regular income to be devoted to 
the careful preservation, by binding of its tracts, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and other collections. He offered therefore the sum of five 
thonsand dollars to the society, to be invested as the ‘‘ Book-binding 
Fund,” its annual interest to be devoted to binding such books and 
pamphlets as may require it. 

Every librarian and every student who makes use of a public 
library will appreciate the excellent foresight which prompts this 
benefaction. No expense is so often neglected as that of binding 
promply ; for in all our libraries there is a constant temptation to use 
money for the purpose of buying books, in hope that a better time 
will come for putting them in order. 

This is but one among many munificent gifts by which Mr. Salis- 
bury has strengthened the resources of an institution which is of 
great value to the public. 
rian Society, recently erected, stands on land given by him. He 
contributed five thousand dollars to the cost of the new building, and 
in many different ways he has greatly enriched its library. It owes 


After several unsuccess- | 


was 27,728. Number of volumes now in the Library, 76,000. Num- 
ber of periodicals and newspapers supplied in the Reading Room, 
260. 

THE Dublin University Magazine has been purchased by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, of Great Marlborough Street, London; no 
Dublin House offered near the sum tendered for it by that fir. 

Great Curiosiry.—The Smithsonian Institution has just succeeded 
in obtaining for its library a rare and valuable book, printed in Low 
Dutch, and published in Regensberg in 1772. It contains specimens 
of paper from almost every species of fibrous material, and even 
animal substances, and has accounts of the experiments made in 
their manufacture. The following materials were empldyed, and 
specimens are given in the book :— Wasps’ nests, saw-dust, shavings, 
| moss, sea-weed, hop and grape-vines, hemp, mulberries, aloe-leaves, 
| nettles, seeds, ground-moss, straw, cabbage-stems, asbestos, wool, 
grass, thistle-stems, seed-wool of thistles, turf or peat, silk-plant, 
fir-wood, Indian corn, pine-apples, potatoes, shingles, beans, poplar- 
| wood, beech-wood, willow, sugar-cane, leaves of horse-chestnuts, 
| tulips, linden, &c., &e. 

This book is well worth inspection by those interested in the art of 
paper-making, as well as the scientific investigator. We are in- 
formed that the author of the book, Jacob Christian Schaffer, is an 
ancestor of Professor Schaffer, one of the chief examiners of the 
United States Patent Office, who is himself one of the most scientific 
men of our country.— Washington Star. 

Mr. GaskELL, the Author of “‘ Mary Barton,” it is said, engaged 
upon a memoir of the late Charlotte Bronté, the lamented Author of 
‘** Jane Eyre,’”’ by desire of her father and husband. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
‘A company has been formed to build a railroad from Detroit to 
Toledo, to the stock of which line the directors of the Michigan Southern Rail- 


road are said to have subscribed $300,000. The connection is spoken of as being 
greatly needed. 


Mr. Ernest von Heeringen put an end to his life on the 24th ult., 
at his lodgings in Washington City, D. C., by shooting himself. In a letter ad- 
dressed to a friend, he stated that had he been successful in introducing to the 
public his new system of musical notation, he would have been spared this last 
act. 


A respectable citizen of Niagara, C. W., was murdered by a man 
named Thornton by beating him to death with a club. He escaped by crossing 
Niagara River to the American shore, but his wife, who is supposed to be the 
instigator of the tragedy, is arrested. ; 


Assassinations are rife in North Carolina. John Freeman, ex- 
sheriff of Bertie, has been shot by some person unknown. Mr. B. W. Thatch 
| has been waylaid and shot near his residence in Chowan Co. A young man 
named Preebles has been killed by two hired negroes near Raleigh. Those 
several murders occurring within a few days, have created great excitement in 
the State. 

The New York Tribune calculates that there is in New Orleans 
one grog-shop to every twenty-nine inhabitants. A resolution to prohibit the 
Sunday traffic in liquors was carried before the board of Aldermen by a vote of 
six yeas to five nays. 

Arrison of Infernal Machine notoriety, has been remanded to 
prison in Cincinnati to await a third trial, the jury being unable to agree upon 
a verdict. 

The Pequonnock Hotel in East Bridgeport, Conn., was destroyed b 
fire on the 27th ult., together with two buildings pon eccupied as dwel- ° 
lings and stores. Total loss about $15,000, which is partially covered by an in- 
surance of $10,000. 

A fire occurred recently at Beaufort, 8. C., destroying many dwel- 
lings and stores. The total loss is estimated at $25,000. 

The Missouri Legislature has adjourned without electing a U. 8S. 
Senator. 


The Gloucester fishing fleet has recently returned from a cruise on 
George’s and Grand Banks, and the Bay of St. Lawrence, with a catch of Macke- 
rel exceeding that of last year by 20,000 barrels. 

Col. Parker H. French, Minister from Nicaragua, left town for 
Washington on New Year’s day. He has no intention of leaving this country 
within a ‘‘reasonable space of time,’’ as he has engaged a suite of rooms at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel for the winter months. 


Two men from Chippeway, Canada, were in the Niagara river on 
the 21st ult., ina small boat, fowling; and venturing too far into the current 
were carried over the cataract. 

There is a probability of a free pardon being granted by the British 
Government to the Welch chartists, Frost, Williams and Jones. 

The richest member of the present Congress is William Aiken of 
South Carolina. His property is valued at two millions of dollars, including 
over one thousand negroes! 

On Monday last the steamer Alleghany arrived at Pittsburgh from 
Louisville, with $1,000,000 in silver, belonging to Goverment. It was in charge 
of Adams & Co., and destined for the Philadelphia Mint. 

Mr. Rufus Wlllis, of North Easton, Mass., while hunting rabbits 
| with his two sons on Friday, received the contents of one of his boys’ guns in 
| his legs and hands. The lad mistook his dad for a rabbit—litterally made game 

of him. r 
| A bill has been introduced into the Georgia Legislature for the 
| creation of an office of State Geologist and Chemist, the salary being fixed at 
$2,000 a yéar. . 

The Missouri Legislature have appropriated $3,000 annually for 
ten years, for removing free negroes from the State. 

A shooting affair occurred on St. Charles street, St. Louis, recent- 
ly between two Germans, named Fritz Dickaholdz and Fritz Trunshis. They 
appeared to have been good friends, but after drinking together several times, 
they wound up with this tragedy, which will result fatally to Dickaholdz. 

Sergeant Hanneman, U. 8. A., stationed at Baton Rouge, La., on 
the 18th ult., committed suicide. 

R. G. Watson, a citizen of Madrid, Missouri, and worth one 
hundred thousand dollars, was lately murdered by three men, who absconded. 

An extraordinary bear was recently caught near the head of Pilot 
Creek Ditch, California, which was perfectly white, except the feet, al} four of 
which were black. He was very ferocious. 

The Governor of Missouri having vetoed the Pacific Railroad and 
the Cairo and Fulton Railroad bills, the legislature passed them over his head. 

At Biddeford, Me., on Friday evening, a car load of cotton, which - 
was left at the depot that night, caught fire, probably from the sparks of the 
locomotive, and was injured to the amount $1000. 

Wm. Trull, jr., of Tewksbury, was thrown from his sleigh against 
a stone wall with such force as to break his skull and cause instant death. He 
leaves a family. b 

The steamboat trade at Cincinnati has constantly decreased since 











The elegant library hall of the Antiqua- | 


1852. In 1858, the number of arrivals was 4,113; in 1855, 2,585. 
The exports of lead, thus far this year, from Galena, show a fall- 


| ing off of 25,000 pigs, compared with last year. 


a fine collection of works of reference on biography, and a large col- | 


lection of the most costly works of English local history, to him.— 
Boston Advertiser. 

EARLY PRInTING.—Printing in the age of Edward IV. appears to 
have been a totally different art to what we find it at the presen 
day. We read in Lambniet, a French bibliographical writer, that 
Melchoir de Stamham, wishing to establish a printing office at 
Augsburg, engaged a skilful workman of the same town of the name 
of Pauerloch. He devoted a whole year to making the necessary 
preparations for his office. He bought five presses, of the materials 
of which he constructed five other presses. He cast pewter types, 
and, having spent a large sum, seven hundred and two florins, in 
establishing his office, began working in 1473. He died before he 
had completed one book; heart-broken, probably, at the amount of 
capital he had sunk; for his unfinished book was sold off at a mere 
trifle, and his office broken up. 


STATISTICS OF THE MERCANTILE Liprary.—From the Tenth | 


Quarterly Report of the Mercantile Library Association of New 
York, we learn that during the last three months they have de- 
livered to their members no less than 30,825 volumes, and that the 


number of persons visiting the Reading Room during the same time | will probably be attended to immediately—Fond du Lac Mirror. 


‘‘ CHILDREN,” says Mrs. Grant, “ are first vegetable, and then they 
are animals, and sometimes come to be people.’’ But it is sad enough to see 
how few now-a-days get beyond the second stage. 


PoPULATION OF SAN FRANcisco.—The agent of a business direc- 
tory in San Francisco, recently made, has been able to gather 44,000 names. 
To these are to be added, of course, the women and children, together with a 
large number of Spaniards, Mexicans and Chinese, whose names would not, of 
course, be included in a business directory, so that we see no reason why San 
Francisco may not contain at least 60,000 inhabitants. 


Dancerovus Sport.—The Boston Chronicle states that one day 
last week two young ladies in a neighboring town undertook to see which could 
eata hard sea biscuit in the shortest time. One of them in her haste ate so fast 
that the dry, hard bread, became clogged and swelled in her throat, causing 
such distress that physicians had to be sent for; when, by administering 
emetics and other powerful remedies, she was with great difficulty restored. 


HoRRIDLE TRAGEDY—FIGHT BETWEEN INDIANS AND IRIsH.—On 
Tuesday night last, three Indians (one of whom was intoxicated, and two 
sober) went to an Irish shanty in the town of Osceola in this county, for liquor, 
which they procured, and left. They soon discovered that they had left their 
mittens, and returned for them, when a fight ensued between the Indians and 
James O’Connor, and Mary, his wife, James Conant and Pat Kile. The wea- 
pons of those in the house were an axe anda hatchet. One of the Indians 
received a‘cut over one eye, and had the top of his head stove in—killing 
instantly ; another received eight cuts in the top of the head, and was struck 
on the shoulder with a large handspike—he is not expected to live. The other 
Indian received one cut in the head with the axe, but is not as dangerously 
hurt as the other, notwithstanding it is feared his skull is broken. The above- 
named persons were arrested yesterday by the under-sheriff and our city- 
marshal, and are now in jail. As the grand jury is now in session, their case 
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CALLS. 


Tue subject of calls, though of late much discussed in various quarters, is not 
yet by any means exhausted. It is a subject of great importance to the com- 
munity, especially the female part of it, and deserves to be treated with all the 
reflection and carefulness that can be had. ‘My dear,’’ said Mrs. Balderstone 
to me one fine day, ‘‘I am shamefully behind in m That ‘ ladies’ work,’ 
and one thing and another, have kept me pretty to the house for the bet- 
ter part of half a year, and during all that time my arrears have been accumu- 
lating in such a way that I now hardly know how to face my friends. I declare 
it would take a full week to pay off all the calls that 1am owing. And then, 
as for yourself, you know you have never once paid a morning visit since you 
were married. That endless business of yours occupies you so much, that you 
neglect everything else, and your own health into the bargain. I really must 
have you pulled out of the house to-day, to take a walk with me. Suppose you 
just for once accompany me on a round of calls, and see two or three of those 
triends of mine who have so long expressed an anxiety to see you, but whom 
you have never been able to see, either in their houses or your own. Yes, yes, 
you will come. 1t will be so delightful to have you out for aday. See how fine 
the day is! You cannot resist: it will do you so much good,’’ &. There was 
no resisting blandishments like these, particularly as I really had nothing bet- 
ter at the time to do. I therefore dressed myself somewhat punctiliously, and 
sallied out with Mrs. Balderstone, who seemed to enjoy excessively the conquest 
she supposed herself to have gained over my propensity to stay at home. Under 
my left arm went the good lady herself. In my right hand hung her reticule, 
and, at all the shady places, her parasol was also committed to my charge. 
‘Where shall we go first?’’ inquired I. ‘‘Oh, just leave it all to me,’’ re- 
sponded my spouse, in her usual absolute manner—a style of speech, be it re- 
marked, which, though I generally tolerate it in matters indifferent, would not 
be submitted to in matters of a graver nature. Only, I am always of opinion 
that it is best to keep up one’s powers of resistance. till there is a real occasion 
for them. Well, away we went; the sun shone gaily out; the streets were well 
watered; the great fashionable street was in a stir; and it was ‘‘so’’ delightful. 
The chief scene of our intended inroads was in the distant part of the town; so 
we walked, and walked, and better walked, as the nursery stories say, till we 
were at length so much fatigued that we could hardly hold out any longer with- 
out both rest and refection. ‘It is so fortunate,’’ remarked my wife, in refer- 
ence to our exhausted condition, ‘‘the first call we have to make is upon old 
Mrs. Davidson, who is never from home, and who always presses people to wine 
and cake. She is considered, you know, as a very plain kind of person; but she 
certainly is kind.”’ No more respectable eharacter could have at that moment 
been presented to me; and burning with prospective reverence for the good old 
woman, we approached her door. I had some notion of even taking the liberty 
of asking this worthy Christian for a glass of beer—that is, supposing that 
she herself should not offer it. What—what was our grief when we were 
informed that Mrs. Davidson was from home! She had gone to spend a 
fortnight in the country, and was not to be back till Friday week. Friday 
week! echoed my spirit within me—or some other organ—the very idea 
of such a stretch of time before being able to partake of the anticipated 
hospitality, made me nearly faintupon her threshold. Women, however, 
are proverbially fertile in resources. ‘Though Mrs. Davidsonhas failed 
us,’’ said my spouse, ‘there is Mrs. Galloway, my old school-companion 

essy Carmichael, you know—she that waco married last year—lives only two 
streets off ; and though it is out of our line of march, I think we had better go 
there before calling anywhere else, for I think she is sure at least to offer us a 
glass of wine. She returned my first call about the New Year, and I have not 
seen her since. She will be thinking, I dare say, that we have cut acqaintance.”’ 
Of course I had no objection to try Mrs. Galloway, being quite indifferent as to 
the port we should make for, provided only that port should be found after all. 
Pleasing intelligence! Mrs. Galloway was at home. We were shown into a 
drawing-room, bearing that appearance of exquisite arrangement and pertect 
lustre of polish which strikes the beholder, so invariably, with an idea the 
opposite of eating or drinking. Oh, thought I, there is nothing for us here. 
And I was right. Mrs. Galloway, who soon appeared, received us in a manner 
not at all peculiar for any thing, and, after the usual chit-chat, permitted us to 
take our leave unregaled. We now called on some other friends, but all were 
from home. ‘Is there no one you are sure of?’ inquired I. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S OF FICE—Dre. 29. 

THE NORTHERN LIGHT AFFAIR—LETTER FROM THE COLLECTOR. 

Custom-Hovusg, New York, 
CottxcTor’s Orrice, Dec. 29, 1855. 

Dear Sir :—Your letter of the——inst., informing me of the arrest of rge 
B. Hall, Addison Farnsworth, and Creighton, on charges of a breach of 
the Neutrality Act of Congress of 1818, was received during my absence. I have 
to info.m you that the further services of the persons re to in the revenue 
service have been dispensed with. resigned, Farnsworth has been 
suspended, and Creighton removed. Yours, very truly, 

Hewan J. REDFIELD, Collector. 


To the Hon. Jonn McKeon, &e. 


LETTER FROM THE DISTRICT-ATTORNEY TO PARKER H. FRENCH. 


Sovurnern District or New York, 
Untrep States Disrrict-ATToRNEY’s Orrice, Dec. 29. 

Sir -—On the 24th day of December inst. a complaint under oath was made 
at this office that you, together with.other persons, had in this district begun, 
set on foot, provided and prepared the means for a military expedition or enter- 
prise to be carried on from this country against the Territory of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, with whom the United States are at The facts so charged 





Fae | to an offence against the laws of the hited States, a Commissioner 
| 


f the United States thereupon issued his warrant for the arrest of all parties 
charged in the affidavit with a violation of law. 

This warrant has been served on all parties therein named with the exception 
of yourself. Ideem it my duty now to state to you the reasons of my delay in 
the execution of the warrant. On the 22d inst. Thad an interyiew with you, in 
which I stated to you the information I had received in relation to the proposed 
departure of large bodies of men in the steamer Northern Light, on the 24th 
inst., for the purpose of invading the Territory of Nicaragua. You disclaimed 
any knowledge of any such movement. In the interim, you elaimed to be in 
the United States in a diplomatic character. The Government of the United 
States has at all times conformed to the practice of the laws of nations, and I 
felt satisfied that the President wonld extend to any person claiming that rela- 
tion such courtesy as in his judgment comported with the dignity of the United 
States. 

From the correspondence,.copies of which have since been delivered to you, 
it appears that you have not been received or acknowledged as a Minister by the 
Executive of the United States, thdt yoy have no right as an accredited Minis- 
ter. Your position is ‘‘ simply that of a person coming to this country to pre- 
sent himself as such, and not received by reason of its failing to appear that he 
represented any lawful Government.”” e letter of the Attorney-General fur- 
ther adds, ‘‘ that under such circumstances any diplom: ‘ic privilege awarded 
to you is of mere transit and courtesy and not of right, and that courtesy would 


| be withdrawn from you so soon as there should be cause to believe that you are 


| from arrest. 


‘Oh, yes,”’ said | 


Mrs. Balderstone ; ‘‘ just come along to the next square, and see the Stewarts ; | 


they have a hot lunch every day, you know, exactly at two, and we are just 
upon the hour. This cannot fail us.’’ I acknowledged that, if she were quite 
certain as to the babit of the lunch and the hour when it took place, we had a 
good chance in this case; and accordingly we were soon at the door of the 
Stewarts. Oh transport !—not only were the good folk at home, but, at the 
very moment the door was opened, we became as assured as the olfactory sense 
could make us, of the fact we had just been debating. The lunch of the 
Stewarts, like the French character under Louis Philip, was a reality, and to all 
appearance a pretty substantial one. Well, we were shown up stairs—not into 
the family parlor, however, but into a small speak-a-word room, where, after 
we had remained for about three minutes, we were joined by Mrs. Stewart, all 
in a flutter of apparent pleasure at the unusual honor of a visit from Mr., in 
addition to Mrs. Balderstone. Now, thought I, now is the time. The lunch 
cannot keeplong. You must ask us down. What, what! no invitation—still 
all talkee, talkee, and no eatee, eatee? Immortal powers, it was so! There 
did Mrs. Stewart sit for ten minutes, without ever seeming to suppose that 
either we or herself had either taste or smell. Strange mischances sometimes 
occur in domestic matters. There may be visitors in one part of a house, whom 
you cannot bring into contact with others who have arrived later. And such 
might be the embarrassing case of this lady; yet it was strange, passing 
strange, and went to a degree above all common precedent, that we should 
have been coolly conducted through the notorious fumes of this hot lunch, and 
permitted to depart wiih appetites almost savage, to seek somewhere else for 
the solacement which we had there so confidently expected. I now saw that 
calls were a business which did not support itself, and I proposed to my amiable 
partner, that, hefore proceeding farther, we should refresh ourselves by the 
only mode which presented a perfect certainty of effect—that is to say, 
by adjourning to a restorateur’s. She was piqued, however, to make out 
her case without resorting to that expedient, and entreated me to ac- 
company her on just one other call, where she felt quite certain of 
success, as she was on such an intimate footing with the lady, that she 
could take the liberty of asking for something. I consented, and, after 
traversing another street or two, we arrived at the house in question. 
While I was knocking, Mrs. Balderstone said, in an insinuating tone of voice, 
that, should this lady be from home, there were two others living within a few 
doors, upon whom she had intended to call, and who were equally certain to 
provide us with some refreshment. It was evident that my = spouse en— 
tertained little hope of my consenting to go any farther : she merely threw out 
the hint, intending to pull me on yet a little way. if I would go, but not other- 
wise. ‘‘Is Mrs. Simpson at home?’ inquired the dame. “No, Madam,”’ an- 
swered the servant, ‘‘she is out.’’ ‘Well, just one trial more. It is only 
across the street.’? Iconsented. Rat, tat, tat. ‘“‘Is Mrs. Paterson at home?” 
‘* No, madam, she is out.’’ ‘“‘ Ay, ay,’ said I, after we had given our cards 
and retired, ‘‘and the children are out too, I could warrant, and the cat, and 
the dog, and the fire also. My dear,’’ I added seriously, ‘‘it wont do any longer. 
This going about, leaving cards at doors, may answer very well for ladies ; but 
men have something else to attend to. How it may be with you I know not ; 
but I must fly to Doull’s or else I shall sink on the street.’’ ‘Well well, go 
away,’’ said Mrs. Balderstone pettishly ; ‘you men have no sense of what is 
required in society. For my part, I have at least ten other calls to make, 
and make them I will, though I should have to take a coach home. So adieu.’’ 


We then parted, I to solace nature, and my wife to fulful, as she called it, the | 


ends of society. When we met again at dinner, I used some art to discover her 
adventures subsequent to our parting. It appeared that of the ten persons 
she had called upon, she had seen one, who, at her request, gave her a glass of 
wine. The other nine were all out, probably invited by that very excellence of 
the weather which had tempted forth Mrs. Balderstone, and engaged, no doubt, 
in the same truly rational employment of leaving cards at the doors of ali their 
missing acquaintance. Some of them had in fact been calling upon Mrs. Bal- 
derstone in her absence, and I felt myself justified in forming a theory, that, 
on @ fine day, all the world is abroad in the vain hope of finding each other at 
home. What was the most amusing thing of all, I discovered that there were 
a great many punctilious rules in the female world, in. reference to this vision- 
ary kind of intercourse. The friends of a newly married lady call upon her 
first. She returns the visit as a matter of duty, after which, if the friend does 
not come again or invite the young couple to her house for a particular night, 
there is no more of it—the friendship is dropped. If it be proposed by the male 
friends of two ladies that they should become atquainted, the unmarried calls 
upon the married, or the junior upon the senior ; that call is returned ; after 
which, whether they aetually saw each other or not, a friendship is supposed 
to be established ; they have become friends by cartel. When a lady comes 
to reside for a time or permanently at a place where she knows several indi- 
viduals of her own sex, those individuals are expected to pay her the first visit. 
And so forth. In fact, the political arrangements of the kingdom of Lilliput 


engaged in or contemplating any act not consistent with the laws, the peace, 
or the public honor of the United States.’’ 

Having-advised the Attorney-General of the charge against you, and of the 

rocess issued thereon, I am now authorized to say that the President, proceed- 
ing in the spirit of the fullest consideration for the diplomatic character, de- 
sires me to notify you of the present charge, and that no process will be served 
upon you, provided you shall not become chargeable with any further offense, 
and shall depart from the country within a reasonable time. 

By the Constitution of the United States, a privilege of exemption from arrest 
is awarded to Senators and Representatives. It extends to them the privilege 
of going to and returning from Congress. Similar exemptions are accorded to 
members of Legislature. Witnesses under certain circumstances are exempt 
But in all these cases the exemption is strictly construed by our 
courts. While it is proper that the agents of the people and witnesses shall be 
properly protected, it is also just that citizens having claims shall not be de- 
prived of their legal rights by the improper exercise of this exemption. In like 
manner, the courtesy extended to you is that of going to Washington and re- 
turning to the foreign country, whence you claim to come as Minister, within a 
reasonable time. In the hope that no further complaint will be made against 
you, tendering to you my best wishes for your safe return to your own country, 
I remain your obedient servant, 

Joun McKeon, District-Attorney, U. 8. 

To PARKER H. FRreNcu, Esq. 


THE REPLY. 
PARKER H. FRENCH TO THE DISTRICT-ATTORNEY. 


Hovse OF LEGISLATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, 
Near the Government of the United States. 


| Hon. John McKeon, District-Attorney United States. 


Sir :—I have received your letter of the 29th inst., notifying me that a com- 


| plaint has been made at your office, under oath, charging me, ‘together with 


| hold, have been or are engaged, either di 
| prise or expedition. 


| 





| other persons,’’? with having ‘‘ begun, set on foot, provided and prepared the 


means for a military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from this country 
against the territory of the Republic of Weamsane.” As you are the District- 
Attorney of the United States for this District, it is perhaps proper that I should 
distinctly avow that neither myself nor any member of my legation, or house- 
ctly or indirectly, in any such enter- 
You will perceive theretore, that it is not necessary that I 
should give your letter any further consideration. 
Respectfully, &c. 
(Signed.) PARKER H. FRENCH. 





POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


STABBED IN A Ficut.—James McGuire, while engaged in some 
difficulty with an unknown German, about four o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
received a severe wound in the abdomen, which may eventually result fatally. 
The injured man resides at the corner of Pearl and Park streets. He was con- 
veyed to the New York Hospital for medical attendance. The assailant in this 
case escaped before the police were informed of the circumstance. 


SuccessFruL RusE.—Dr. Monson, a dentist in West Thirty-second 
street, purchased at Shaw’s, 311 Broadway, on Thursday last, two valuable 
pictures, which he desired to be sent to his residence. A messenger was sent 
with the pictures, as directed, who, on arriving at the steps of the Doctor’s 
house, was met by a man who relieved him of his burden, assuring him that 
it was ‘“‘all right.’”? The messenger, believing the statement to be true, re- 
turned and reported that all was right. He, and all concerned, however, have 
since ascertained that it was all wrong, the pictures not having yet been 
delivered to the purchaser. 


CHARGE oF GRAND LARCENY.—Two young men, named Geo. 


| Jackson and Joseph Lang, were brought up charged with stealing a watch and 


a diamond ring from the store No. 59 Broadway. Lang confessed to having 
stolen the ring, which is valued at $50, and both parties were committed by 
Justice Welsh for trial at the Court of Sessions. 


ALLEDGED BRUTALITY oF A RAILRoAD ConpucToR.—A gentle- 
man, while passing through West Broadway on Sunday, found a young man 
lying !nsensible in the street. He was picked up and conveyed to the Fifth 
Ward Station-house, where, after receiving medical aid be revived and gave his 
name as Gilbert Sanford, residing ot No. 230 Thirty-ninth street. He stated 
that a conductor of one of the Eighth Avenue cars, had pushed him off the car 
to the pavement where he fell. He was removed to the City Hospital where hie 
now lies in a precarious condition, it being feared that his spine is broken. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 
SHockinc MurpER.—A disturbance occurred between a party of 





| Germans at a dance house, on New Year’s Day, kept by John L. Voch, No. 231 


William street. Policemen Burr and Bogan were called on, and restored order 
by ejecting several of the parties from the house, which was at this time closed. 


| Soon afterward, one of the party thus ejected—Martin Karnes—came back and 


were not more amusing than the regulations of womankind on the subject of | 


calls. A modern British lady walks literally by card, and the whole system 
resolves itself into a matter of pasteboard. Seeing how often the card repre- 
sents the lady herself, she generally takes care to have it of the very finest 


endeavored to gain admittance, which was refused. About two o’clock, William 
Ruff went to the door, when an altercation immediately ensued between Karnes 
and himself, which resulted in a clinch, when Karnes struck Ruff a powerful 
blow with a knife, which nearly severed the head from the body. Karnes then 
fled; Ruff staggered into the house, fell upon the floor, and almost instantly 
expired. Several policemen were attracted to the spot, and a search was im- 
mediately instituted for the murderer. Officers Bronne and Wogan, obtaining 
information that Karnes resided at No 11 Thomas street, repaired to that place, 


| where they arrested him just as he was going to bed. The body of Ruff was 


foreign fashion, and the engraving in Kirkwood’s best manner, so that her | 


other self may bear an appearance as respectable, comparatively, as her own. 
Cards and women have thus become convertible ideas ; and if the cards be only 
preserved, it probably will not matter much, ere long, although the whole 
female creation should become extinct. 


A parent who strikes a child in anger, is like a man who strikes 
the water; the consequences of the blow are sure to fly up in his 
own face. 


| with it beat him most severely. 
| the chain to which it was attached broken. 


| Sixth Ward, charged with being the perpetrators. 


Tue Meapows or America.—Gov. Wright, of Indiana, says | 


that our grass crop is not properly appreciated. No crop, he says, 
approaches so near a spontaneous yield, and none yields so large a 
rofit. The hay crop of the United States in 1850 he estimates at 
3,000,000 tons ; that for 1855 he estimates at 15,000,000 tons—which 
is worth $150,000,000 ; while the whole cotton crop is valued at only 
128,000,000. Of this crop moze chan half is produced by the four 
states—New York (which yields one-fourth of the whole) Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. The grass crop which is used for pasturage is 
at least as valuable; so that single herb is worth annually over 


brought to the Station-house, to await the action of the Coroner. 


Darine OvTraGEe.—Officer Tracy, of the Fourteenth Ward, 
while walking his beat in Centre, near Canal street, about one o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, was set upon by a gang of men, who wrenched from him his club, and 
His watch was also jerked from his fob, and 
The only reason that can be as- 
signed for this daring outrage is, that Mr. Tracy told one of the party by whom 
it was committed, that ‘‘ he must go home peaceably.’”’ Policemen were imme- 
diately sent out in search of the guilty party, and soon after three men, named 
Michael Murray, James Gallagher and William Cummings were arrested in the 
The accused were brought 
before Justice Welsh, and committed to answer. ’ 


Bayarp TaYLor, in his “ New Volume of Travels,” gives the 
following humorous description of the cats of Aleppo :—‘‘ The other remarkable 
thing here is the hospital for cats. This was founded long ago by a rich cat- 
loving Musselman, and is one of the best endowed institutions in that city. An 
old Mosque is appropriated to that purpose, under the charge of several direc- 
tors, and here sick cats are nursed, homeless cats find shelter, and decrepit cats 
gracefully purr away their declining years. The whole category embraces. seve- 


| ral hundreds, and it is quite a sight to behold the corridors and terraces of the 
| Mosque swarming with them. Here one with bruised limbs is receiving a cata- 


et Few people will believe that the grass crop of New | 


ork State is worth more than its wheat, and yet statistics show 
that such is the fact. 


lasm; there, a cataleptic patient is tenderly cared for; and so on <Licugh the 
ong cancatenation of feline diseases. Aleppo, moreover, rejoices in a greater 
number of eats than even Jerusalem. At a rough guess, I should thus state the 
population of the city : Turks and Arabs, 70,000; of all 
15,000; Jews, 19,000; dogs, 12,000; cats, 8,000.” 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POST-OFFICE. 


BEARING upon the subject of Postal reform now engaging so large a 
share of public attention, we find some interesting remarks in the 
Quarterly Review (Brit.), arising from the First Report of the Post- 
master General, which has recently been presented to both houses 
of Parliament, a few selections from which we make no hesitation in 
laying before our readers. Sketchingythe reception and gradual ex- 
pansion of the Post-Office in Great Britain, the reviewer remarks: 

“The first public conveyers of letters in England were the com- 
mon carriers, who began to ply regularly with pack-horses about the 
time of the Wars of the Roses. So early, indeed, as the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, we find, ‘‘ Haste, 
Poste, Haste,” on the back of private letters; and in 1548 the 
charge for post-horses was fixed by statute at a penny a mile. The 
first establishment of a Letter Post by Government was inethe reign 
of James I., who set on foot a Post Office for letters to foreign coun- 
tries ‘for the benefit of English merchants.’ It would seem that 
foreigners resident in this country had been in the habit of appoint- 
ing their own Postmasters, and the English accused them of detain- 
ing their letters, and so getting an unfair advantage of the 
markets.”” 

Growing in political importance as its uses began to be appre- 
ciated, we find that Cromwell re-organized the “ department” on a 
wider basis, fully perceiving the advantage of gaining intelligence of 
the course of events in all parts of the Commonwealth, and assigning 
as a motive for his extended system of Posts, ‘that they will be the 
best means to discover and prevent many dangerous and wicked 
designs against the Commonwealth.” The Reviewer proceeds: 

‘At the Restoration, this enlargement was confirmed; and the 
statute, 12 Car. II., c. 35, being the first strictly legal authority for 
the establishment of the Post-Office, has been called its ‘‘ Charter.” 
No wonder constant complaints were made against the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Post-office, and that despite all the royal proclama- 
tions in its favor, its violation was of constant occurrence, when we 
jearn the way in which the service was performed. The riders who 
carried the mails on horse back from place to place, were wont to 
earry letters and bring answers for hire, which assuredly never pro- 
fited either the farmers (of the revenue) or the Crown. The surveyor, 
who made a journey yearly to ever post-master in England, says on 
this head: ‘ At Salisbury found the post-boys to have carried on vile 
practices in taking the bye-letters, delivering them in this cittye, espe- 
cially the Andover riders. Between the 14th and 15th instant, found 
on Richard Kent, one of the Andover riders, flve bye-letters, all for 
this cittye. Upon examination of the fellow, he confessed that he 
had made it a practice, and persisted to continue in it, saying he had 
not wages from his master. I took the fellow before the magistrate, 
proved the facts, and as the fellow could not get bail (he) was com- 
mitted, but pleading to have no friends, nor money, desired (as) a 
punishment to be whipped, which he was to the purpose. Wrote the 
case to Andover, and ordered that the fellow shouid be discharged, 
but no regard was had thereto; but the next day the same rider came 
past, run about the cittye for letters, and was insolent. The second 
time the said Richard Keat came post with two gentlemen, made it 
his business to take up letters; the fellow, instead of returning to 
Andover, gets two idle fellows, and rides away with three horses, 
which was a return for his master’s not obeying instructions, as he 
ought not to have been suffered to ride, after the said facts were 
proved against him.’” 

In our days the Post-office is put to a pretty multifarious use, and 
an enumeration of the articles passing through would form a curious 
miscellanea. But the following list, preserved from the war time 
of Queen Anne’s reign exceeds anything we can present : : 

‘¢ Imprimis.—Fifteen couple of hounds going to the King of the 
Romans with a free pass. 

Item.—Some parcels of cloth for the clothing colonels in my Lord 
North’s and my Lord Grey’s regiments. 

Itgm.—Two maid servants going as laundresses to my Lord Am- 
bassador Methnen. 

Item.—Dr. Crighton carrying with him a cow and divers other ne- 
cessaries. 

Item.—A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present 
by my Lady Ann Arlington to the Queen Dowager of England at 
Lisbon. 

Item.--T wo bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador of 
the Crown of Portugal. : 

Item.—A deal box with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Tunnington 
of Rotterdam.” 

Coming down to the present day, the report furnishes us with 
some very satisfactory statistics. 

“The existing state of postal affairs,” continues the Reviewer, 
‘may be considered to date from 1840, when the penny rate was 
first carried into effect. The immediate increase in the number of 
chargeable letters was prodigious ; rising from seventy-six millions 
in 1839, to nearly one hundred and sixty-nine millions in 1840; and 
the last account is but a little more than a third part of the number 
to which they have now attained. The number of chargeable letters 
delivered in the year 1854 in England, Ireland and Scotland, was 
four hundred and forty-three millions; the proportion belonging to 
each country being as follows :— 

To England.......sccccccsececeeecceccceceesesceee «+808,000,000 
“ Treland ... oo ceeeterdcccccccdccoceccces GUE 
$# Scotland... .cccccccccccsscscecccsescccccccsccces Ma Oeeue 
being an increase of more than twenty-three and a half millions over 
the total number of chargeable letters in 1853.” 
The revenue derived from this immense postal transmission is thus 
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presented. 
In 1854. 
Gross revenue .......... se eecceecccccceecsesees sees sekaj000,000 | 
BepentetOec vp ccccccccestocscsss cccageccoccccccesce SSR 
Total net revenue...... seen ssescvescceces cece sees Oly210,000 


Commenting upon this satisfactory condition of the department 
the Reviewer remarks: 

“*The Report shows signs of a healthy life throughout the whole 
department. As in a glazed bee-hive, we may by its aid, see the busy 
swarm within plying with diligence their appointed task. The task 
is extending yearly, and hitherto in an increasing ratio. Far from 
endeavouring to escape the criticism of the public, the Postmaster 
General avers his conviction that this branch of the public service 
is more likely to benefit by itthan any other. The salaries of the 
London Office have been increased, and the annual holiday affords (a 
six week’s vacation) to all; whilst by a better arrangement of the 
work required, no additional cost has been imposed on the public.” 

In view of this exceedingly prosperous state of things, it is but 
natural that the deficient operation and unremunerative condi- 
tion of our Post Office Department, should occasion a wide spread 
feeling of discontent. 


Actuated, it would seem, by the old adage, that ‘, God helps 
that help themselves,’ the editor of the Newport (Ky.) Weekly News holds forth 





i 


to his readers as follows :—‘‘ Now is the time for our to buy in our own 
markets, and to patronize our our own stores, men We 
can be better accommodated at home in almost than abroad; and if 
the selfishness, prejudice, and infernal stupidity of our = be banished, 
there would be ; but each 


‘ no place like home.’ 

the other of what himself is guilty of; viz : 

the cash abroad. Now is the time, while our 

to make a new beginning. Let us meet each other with a 
and patronize our business men.’’ 
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LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











HONDURAS. 


Tus country is attracting great attention at this 
moment from the possibility that it may join 
Nicaragua, and form with the other Central Ameri- 
can States an empire on our southern border of for- 
midable magnitude. The State of Honduras con- 
tains 39,600 square miles, and a mixed population 
of 350,000 souls, being about nine persons to the 
square mile. Although possessed of the finest 
climate in the world, and containing from its 
geographical position one of the very best routes 
between the two oceans, yet circumstances have 
contributed to leave this country almost as un- 
known to the rest of the world as the interior of 
Africa. 

The great currents of emigration, and all com- 
mercial enterprise have passed beyond her shores, 
and even the adventurous traveller has neglected 
it as unworthy of his attention. At the present 
day, after three centuries of neglect and obscurity, 
it is suddenly brought into the sphere of modern 
movement, and has become an important element 
in the solution of one of the greatest problems of 
our age. An attentive examination has led to the 
discovery, that this country not only presents an 
advantageous configuration for connecting the two 
oceans, but that it also posseses vast resources, 
affording a liberal return to the industrious and 
enterprising settler who makes that country his 
home. Its mountains are filled with the most 
valuable minerals; and already we perceive that 
companies of miucrs have abandoned California, 
to gather gold i the more teeming placers of the 
Olancho region. 

In its agriculture, Honduras offers the richest 
and most various productions. On the Atlantic 
shores, the soil abandoned by nature, sustains im- 
mense forests of mahogany and other valuable trees ; 
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INDIAN OF HONDUBAS. 
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HONDURAS RANCHE, BY D. C. UMPCHCOCK. 


and when cultivated yields rich harvests of coffee, cocoa, cotton, rice, | 
indigo, tobacco, maize, and other tropical esculents ; while upon the | 
slopes of the mountains, and the elevated table lands of the interior, 
where the pine replaces the mahogany, the soil produces in corres- 
ponding abundance various cereals, potatoes, the vine, together 
with the fruits of northern and central Europe, along with indigenous 
productions. 

With regard to climate, we would observe that the northern and 
southern coasts havea higher range of temperature than the other parts 
of the country; the temperature moderating towards the interior, 
the modifying influence of the mountains being felt, even before the 





| the level of the sea, and their exposure to the prevailing winds. In 





geographical elevation is clearly perceptible. ‘The table lands neces- 
sarily have a climate which varies according to their elevation above 


short, the climate of Honduras has a variety that adapts it to all 
wants, and a temperature favorable to the cultivation of the products 
of all zones. 

The natural aspects of the country are alike diversified and charac- 
teristic. Its variety of conformation, different degrees of elevation, 
} and consequently its varying temperature, together with the quantity 
| of rain precipitated down the declivities of the Corderillas, all con- 
| tribute to diversify the forms of vegetation presented to the eye 

of the traveller. Nevertheless, its three most prominent charae- 
teristics are:—Firstly, rich alluvial deposits, generally covered 
| with thick forests; secondly, the elevated valleys of the interior 
| extending in vast savannahs; and, finally, the elevated plateaux of | 
| the mountains bearing interminable forests of pines, sparsely sown, 
| to which several clusters of oaks, interspersed at intervals, offer a little 
| variety. In the depth of these primitive forests, on the northern 
| coast, numerous wood-cutters pursue their painful labor in falling 
| mahogany trees. With the reverberating strokes of the axe mingle 
| the shouts of the drivers, who, with twenty oxen attached to one 
| single tree, transfer these ponderous mahogany trunks to the river 
shores. The alluvia of the coast of the Pacific are also covered with 
dense forests, but of no considerable extent. Ata short distance in the 
interior, they give place to numerous savannahs, and to chapparals 
sown with acacias and small calabash trees. The valleys bordering 
| on all the water-courses, as well on the Atlantic as the Pacifie board, 
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are also coveredjwith thick woods, interlaced with 
the vine and a sort of bind-weed; but, on penc- 
trating into the interior, this vegetation gradually 
disappears, and resolves into a fringe of timber and 
brush, which marks the borders of the rivers. 
These valleys, in the most elevated part of the 
country, often extend in broad and beautiful plains 
—part savannah and part timber—a kind of ground 
very common where the products of the tropical 
and temperate zones, the palm-tree and the pine, 
join their limits. In a portion of these plains, 
various forms of cactus which attain an incredible 
height, form a chapparal, and invest them with a 
peculiar physiognomy. There also grows the agave 
Americana, with its massy foliage of a dull poppy 
color, and bristling with sharp thorns, springing 
like a column, and ramifying in form of a can- 
delebra, to blossom once, shed its thousand flowers 
and die. The mountains encircling these valleys 
have their slopes covered with verdure, and are 
crowned with forests of pine and oak, where the 
briars which impede the step of the traveller are 
loaded with wild strawberries. Fields of wheat 
wave to the refreshing mountain breezes, and 
orchards of apple and peach trees, growing in spite 
of the negligence of the husbandman, invest these 
districts with all the appearance of the temperate 
zone. When at night, the brilliant light emitted 
by the blazing resinous pine-logs irradiates the 
scattered huts of the settlers, and gathers them 
around the cheerful flames, the stranger could 
scarcely believe that he is under the tropics, and 
only fourteen degrees from the equator. 

The geological aspect of Honduras is equally 
remarkable and interesting. Leaving the bay of 
Fonseca, and advancing northward, we leave be- 
hind us the volcanic coast chain with its high 
peaks of scorie@ covered with herbage, and reach 
large masses of white and reddish rock, fragments 
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’ ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 69 
A YOUNG CONFIDENCE OPERATOR. — : the comfort of his fellow not much for his as was manifes- 
A boy, 13 years of named Henry Turner, | ted a Frenekeeee oe tents Cee cane ak Pidedeld for New ‘ork. The animal 
was arrested on Saturday by offices Cornell, was a valuable one and he did not like to leave him, nor did he like to take him 
of the Thirteenth ward ice, for obtaining | into the cars to the discomfort of the 80, procuring a stout cord, 
goods of various descriptions false Se ee ee ee ee oe other end to the back of the 
sentations: 1t appears early last he | rear car. The train went Bridgeport with a collar and a dog’s ear 


left his haying a taste for music, went 
toa cool thew and persuaded a clork 
to write him an order on a firm at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, for a drum, which he took to the music 
store, and procured a new drum —— it. He 
shortly after called upon a jeweller in Williams- 
burgh, and obtained a locket and chain, under 
the pre‘ence that his mother wanted to see them 
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with a view of purchasing. He also obtained 
eight knives upon like representations from a 
store in Avenue D, besides a military scarf and 
numerous other articles from different mer- 
chants. A few nights since he gained admission 
to a ball at the Chinese Assembly Rooms, and 
there became enamored of a young miss, living 
at No. 33 Broadway, whom, when the ball broke 
up, he accompanied home. On his way home 
with her he presented the locket and chain 
which he had obtained at Williamsburgh to the 
young lady, and promised to call upon her soon, 
and would probably have done so had not his 
operations become known and his arrest ef- 


detached duringya vast deluge,"from central strata ‘of sandstone. | fected. He confessed his mis-deeds, and gave up the property, but was locked 


Seen at a distance, they appear like cliffs of trap or basalt, and 
present diversified crenelated forms. Amongst’ them, are to be 
found several beds of calcareous blue, mingled with veins of 


quartz and diorite, which rising at intervals from the super- | 


stratifications, present valuable auriferous and argentiferous veins. 


SCENERY 


A large proportion of these mountain slopes are formed of vast 
beds of stratified sandstone, presenting abrupt angles, which the 
sure foot of the mule ascends with difficulty. Here the soil is 
frequently poor, and a sparse vegetation in vain seeks to re- 
lieve nature of her savage aspect. The arid rocks reflect the 
sun’s rays, which fall with a dazzling lustre through the rarified | 
atmosphere of these elevated regions In the western parts of 
Honduras, amid the mountains of the Gracias region, the outline of | 
the landscape is exceedingly bold and diver- 
sified. The rivers mingling their waters with 
the basins of the interior, have opened for them- 
selves a passage across the porphyritic moun- 
tains and hills which encompass them, and ha\e 
found an outlet through the rugged gorges into 
the deep valleys below. These fissures, the bed 
of which can only be attained by dangerous 
zigzag paths, contain frequent belts of alluvium 
where the Indian builds his hut and cultivates 
his banana beneath mountains surmounted with 
peaks resembling gigantic sentinels standing 
upon their rocky ramparts. A greater variety 
of trees and a more abundant vegetation crown 
the hills and mountains of the northern coast, 
which have in succession a less severe aspect 
t han those towards the Pacific coast, where the 
rains are not so constant. 


A Metre.—The French divide a quadrant of 
the earth’s circumference, or the distance from the 
equator to the pole, into ten million equal parts for 
their unit of linear measure. This is the basis of their 
tables, and is termed a metre, being nearly equal to 59 
58 inches of our measure 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


| up by Justice Wood. 

| Fatat Mistaxe—A CuItp Porsonep By ITs MoTHER.—Coroner 
| Wilhelm was on Saturday called to the house No. 68 West Twenty-seventh 
| street, to hold an inquest upon the body of an infant son of Mrs. Mary Glass, 
| and the jury rendered a verdict of ‘Death by congestion of the brain, the 
result of a dose of laudanum administered by its mother, she being ignorant of 
its poisonous effects.’’ It appeara that Mrs. Glass had 


ON THE RIVER MEJECOTE, HONDURAS, AFTER A SKETCH BY D. C. 


house for two or tRree hours on Saturday morning, and in order to make her 
infant sleep during her absence, gave him seven or eight drops of laudanum 
not being aware that that quantity would injure him. on her return she fou 
him stup!d, and being unable to wake him she sent for a physician, whose 
efforts also proved fruitless, and death ensued in the course of the night. 

ALLEGED RopBERY or AN Express ComPpany.—George Jackson 
and three other colored boys were arrested on Saturday in the act of stealing a 
package containing a gold watch and some other valuables from the office of 
Adams & Co.’s Express, No. 59 Broadway. They were taken to the Lower 
Police Court and locked up for the night. The package was recovered. 

HARD For THE Doc.—The Pittsfield Eagle pays great regard for 





OVER THE RIVER MEJECUTE, HONDURAS, AFTER D. ¢. 





ANTIQUITIES FROM HONDURAS. 


occasion to leave the 
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e found that his hand was much worse. 
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into his arm, and from his arm into his body. For the last two days he suf- 
fered terribly. The poison was doubtless obtained from a piece of fur—the skin 
of some animal which had been “ preserved.’’ Such skins are saturated with 
arsenic and other deadly poisons ; for this reason they should never be sold for 
the purpose of being made up into wearing apparel.’’ 


A Nice Distincrion.—On board the Cunard steamers the church 
service is read every Sunday morning. The muster roll of the crew is called 
pee and they attend service. A gentleman, one day said to one of the 
sailors— 

** Are you obliged to attend public worship ?”’ 
ae <¥ exactly obliged, sir,’”’ replied Jack ; ‘we should lose our grog if we 

id’ at. 

THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET is abundantly supplied, and even 
young and tender candidates go off slowly. The cause mainly being the dread- 
ful extravagance in dress indulged in by this feminine community. 
fectly awful. They have nothing else to do but spend money, dress, ru: 
about from house to house, gossiping and talking scandal. Of all places tha’ 
ever was heard of, San Francisco takes the lead for scandal. No one \e 
No wonder the young men shudder at the thought of tacking themselves to 
such thoughtless, extra nt, senseless candidates for the situations of wives 
and mothers. Society in California, at the present speaking, is in a dreadful 


It is per- 
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state, the chief occupation of it being as aforesaid, and in turning their noses 
up at each other.—San Francisco Correspondent 


A Reapine Peor.e.—There are, within ten miles of Boston State 
House, 300,000 volumes in private libraries, said libraries being of 1,000 volumes 
and upwards. Ten of these libraries in 92,000 volumes, an average 
of 9,200 each; and twelve contain 100,000, being an average of 8,334 each. 

Tue people of Vermont have, within the last fifty years, almost 
lost the po at rating their own wheat. ‘Not many years since, Vormens 
wheat to spare. Now, not less than six hundred thousand 
paid by Vermont people to the wheat-growers of the West for flour. i 


A _Coery op Tuvasiet A certain Senge of 
in remem that a 
raised by the king, her father, hyd been defeated 
foot 


= Pyne some — to be 
their com overcame ¥ 
the term Infantry ee tis period, foot-sodliers had 
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since the days of Greece and Rome. The 
soldiers long maintianed preeminence over 


A Potnted BLtow.—An invalid sent fora 
atch him some time with a 


after. 
: ye ALL... up: “Now, 
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the sideboard. 


Tue Twenty-Five Cent Passencer anp 
BacGaGe PLan iy Cincinnati.—Every traveller in this 
country knows that the Cincinnati system of calling 
for delivering railroad passengers at their hotels or 
residences, is the most convenient and economical of 
any city in the world. For twenty-five cents the driver 

clean, handsome omnibus, drawn by fine 
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PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


THE eountry edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, 

general miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; reli- 
intelligence, music, and the drama, up to Thursday evening, 

and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The New York 

edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the 

latest intelligences, — and domestic, markets, &c., up to the 

latest hour on Friday night. 

Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Six months Subscription, 1 volume - - = 200 
» “ 2 volumes - - - 4 00 
e 4 10volumes - - - 1900 
One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 


One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, $5 50 
per annum. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to Frank Lesure, 12 and 14 
Spruce Street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
trated News. 





To Corresponpents.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 

accidents or iacidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 


manner. 
OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


In our next number we shall give two pases of illustrations includ- 
ing the ship Resolute, as she appeared entering the harbor of New 
Lendon; also, a view of the ship fastened in the ice in Wellington 
sound, correct representations of such articles as most striking 
to the visitor upon entering the cabins, with detailed letter 
press, especially prepared for our columns. To Captain Buddington 
of the Resolute we are indebted for especial attention to our artist 
while at Groton ; through his kindness we can promise matters of more 
than usual interest, connected with this remarkable naval reminis- 
cence. We shall also give a biographical notice of Capt. Buddington, 
together with an excellent likeness, from a daguerreotype taken at 
an especial request. Also a portrait of Sir E. Belcher, who aban- 
doned the Resolute in Wellington Channel. 

In this connection it may not be amiss for us to say, that we ‘are 
rapidly overcoming the difficulties we have experienced in having 
our paper satisfactorally printed, and that our resources for making 
its pages worthy of the liberal patronage it has received are con- 
stantly increasing. 





In No, 7 we shall commence the publication of a thrilling romance 
by one of the best writers of the day, which will be illustrated in a 
superior manner. This addition to our reading columns, joined with 
the life of Mrs. Gaines by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens will give to the 
Illustrated Newspaper an unprecedented interest, 
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~ NEW YORK, JANUARY 5, 1856. 
Tne annals of fanaticism present many melancholy examples 
of the cruel extremes to which the human mind may be carried 
in the extravagance of its zeal ; but we question if, in the whole 
range of them, we can find a parallel to the New Haven tragedy. 
Such a tableau of the superstitious credulity and moral perver- 
sion of the dark ages would have excited in us a feeling of con- 
temptuous pity for the degraded condition of humanity in those 
days. Occurring in our own, it fills us with astonishment and 
misgiving at the strange phenomena which it exhibits in an age 
of intellectual progress and refinement. 

Were such a fact as this to stand alone in its hideousness, we 
should set it down to the account of one of those outbursts of 
insanity to which the human mind is at all times liable. But 
shared as is the delusion under which this crime was committed 
by a whole sect of fanatics, and taken is conjunction with other 
wide-spread evidences of moral unsoundness in our community, 
it awakens in us feelings of anxiety and alarm. When we see 
Mormonism, Spiritualism, and a host of other wild doctrines, 
seizing such extensive hold of the imagination, and making so 
many perverts, amongst men of high intellectual and social stand- 
ing, it almost makes us doubt the strength of our own 
judgments. It leads us to ask ourselves whether if these be 
the results of an advanced state of civilization the human mind 
does not begin to retrograde after it has attained a certain 
point of maturity. How elise are we to account for such 
notable examples of Christian apostacy as those of Judge 
Edwards, Governor Talmadge, and Professor Hale, and for such 
ferocious evidences of sectarian insanity as are presented by the 
New Haven tragedy and the other spiritualist murders that have 
recently taken place. Of two'things one is certain. We must 
either regard Christianity as not having sufficient inherent force 
in itself to maintain its hold of our faith, or we must look upon 
the human mind as degenerating again into its original darkness. 
The first of these hypotheses we know to be false, the second we 
are not as yet prepared to accept in all its startling positiveness. 
And yet the analogies of history teach us that such things are 
possible. Long anterior to the birth of our blessed Redeemer, 
there existed a civilisation which, judging from the superb 
monuments it has left, could not have been very inferior to ours. 
Of Assyrian and Egyptian grandeur, what remains. Only its stone 

~aarble effigies. When it had reached a certain culminating 
progress was suddenly arrested, and from that period 

“ts of those races have gradually relapsed into their 
‘em. So it was with the Greeks, the most refined 

of antiquity, whose schools of philosophy 
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the highways of their own clastie . 
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'*s from whence European progress drew 
‘heir descendants now ? Brigands on 

‘oil, and pirates of the waters that 
»ire, that wonderful creation 
overran the world with 
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nant ofsthe Italian peninsula, governed by a 
ism, and inhabited by a feeble and enervated race, 
strength of character enough to shake off the degradim, 
which paralyzes their faculties. Confident as we are im ©, 
own energy and self-reliance ; proud as we are of the engeeee” ’ 
dentedly rapid progress we have made to imperial power, what 
assures us that we are not dest We are | 
young, it is true, as a nation, but as in our advancement ad ~ 
turity we have overleaped at a bound all the usual barriers a 
nation’s growth, our decline may be as sudden as our upstart 


we. yoke 


ur 


ined to a similar fate? 


vitality. The chronic indications to which we point are strong 
presumptive evidence that our proportions are fast outgrowing 
our moral strength. Unless this unequal distribution of forces 
be checked, the consequence must be premature decay. 

One of the chief causes of this disturbance of the natural rela- 
tion of mind to matter in our social and political condition 
is, unquestionably, the material direction which is given to 
the education of our youth. We are taught from an early age 
to gratify all the grosser instincts of our nature, whilst the 
mind is left to run to seed in the sterile soil of a strictly 
secular training. We have drummed into us that wealth 
is the only object worth attaining in life, and to its pursuit we 
accordingly devote ourselves with an insatiable and passionate 


mental cultivation and reflection. We may suspect there is a 
God from the evidences of the fact forced upon us by the objects 
that surround us; but we have no time to spare to make our- 
selves acquainted ‘with the wondrous beauty and harmony of His 
works, or to pay homage to him for the innumerable blessings that 
he showers upon us. When we are visited by sudden reverses of 
fortune or decay of our physical energies, we have no spiritual 
resources to fall back upon. The consequence is that we either 
abandon ourselves to sullen despair or to its opposite extreme— 
fanaticism. Thus it is that amongst our people we find so many 
eagerly embracing the wild and extravagant theories of the so- 
called prophets and philosophers, who are inspired by the devil to 
lead mankind astray. Until education is founded on some more 
solid and Christian basis than’ pure materialism, we fear that 
occurrences like that which has drawn forth our present remarks 
will be frequent incidents of our social history. 





Tue annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, which has just 
been laid before the Senate, enters into an elaborate defence 
of the proceedings of the late Naval Retiring Board; but it deals 
rather more largely in generalities than we expected, seeing the 
numerous specific charges of injustice that have been brought 
against it. From the facts.which have already transpired we 
suggest that the public will not be disposed to concur with Mr. 
Dobbyn in the conclusion that the members of the Board were 
actuated by elevated considerations, and that their aim was truth, 
impartiality, and the good of the service. The incredibly brief 
period (eleven minutes) occupied in the consideration of each 
case—the retirement of men of high professional and moral cha- 
racter and of unabated efficiency, and the retention on active 
service numerous others notorious for the very opposite qualities, 
are all facts of too positive a character to be disposed of by vague 
generalities and high sounding phrases. This board was a hobby 
of Mr. Dobbyn’s, and it is natural that he should try and sustain 
it. The country will not, however, minister to his vanity by 
sacrificing to it the reputations of some of her bravest and most 
deserving servants, 


Att doubt seems now to be removed as to the recall of Mr. 
Crampton, the British minister. Personally, this event will be 
generally regretted, for no man was more deservedly popular 
amongst his diplomatic colleagues, and in official circles generally, 
than this gentleman. His unassuming and genial manners, aad 
the solid worth and sincerity of his character, made friends even 
of those who were politically opposed to him. It is a pity that 
the mistakes of his government should have compromised him to 
such an extent as to compel him to retire from a position which 
he had filled with so much satisfaction to his country and so 
much credit to himself.’ He will no doubt be appointed to some 
other post of equal dignity and responsibility ; for, though com- 
pelled to withdraw him from Washington, the British govern- 
ment fully appreciates the importance of his services in his pre- 
sent capacity. Mr. Crampton is the eldest son of the Irish Sur- 
geon-General, Sir Philip Crampton, a man of high professional 
and social reputation, and deservedly considered one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen of his day. The present minister will 
be succeeded by Sir W. Gore Ouseley, an able diplomat, and 
connected by marriage with one of our best American families, 





Tue announcement of the New Haven murders following each 
other with awful rapidity, has given the entire country a moral 
shock from which it will be a long time recovering. If we were 
to point to any community in the world, more than usually blest 
with religious and educational institutions, it would be New 
Haven. Yet in this seat of learning—this city of churches—we 
find flourishing the most terrible weeds of fanaticism, ignorance, 
and dark and bloody superstition. The faculty of Yale-—the prin- 
cipals of high schools—the numerous clergy—the sound of the 
church bells—the missionary spirit—the sunday school—all, all 
have failed to penetrate into circles of citizens thus happily sur- 
rounded, and we behold men and women, as far removed from en- 


incomparably behind the ignorant savage, in the possession of hu- 
man sympathies, and the love our species naturally have for each 
other. The question, why these things are so, comes home to 





| hundred similar delusions everywhere. 
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| man 


| array against uS« 


of a voice from eternity. 
midst, any of that lurking feeling that congratulates itself, « that 


| we are not as other men,” not so bad as other communities, the 
| proceedings of the « Wakemanites ” should prostrate it in the dust. 
The gross licentiousness and materialism of the age are fearfully 


illustrated not only in the death of Justus Matthews, but the 
same ¢ darkness,” that put him to death, resolves itself into the 
“ free love” form in New York, and into spiritual circles and a 


the New Haven jail, jabbering out their profanity, and rolling 
forth scripture in defence of the deeds, and with the spirit of 
fiends, construing their disordered thoughts into messages “ from 
‘n High” giving revelations for new murders. How is it that hu- 
* nature can become so degraded, so exclusively oceupied with 
absorbed by all that is startlingly bad ? 

‘er our question, would involve us at once in the mazes 
liscussion, would attack a spirit of prejudice, would 
. widely-diffused hostility, in the womb of which 


evil, BO 
To answ 
of polemical « 


are generated all the horrors of which we complain, and under 
F { 


ardor which engrosses all our faculties, and leaves us no time fer | 





‘ a Hie . | about 150 feet high, and 80 feet at the base. 
lightened Christianity as are the heathen in besotted Africa, and | 





the moralist, and the well-wisher of his race, with the solemnity” 
If there is any spiritual pride in our | 





Look at the wretches in | 2¢** producing twenty-eight bushels to the acre. 





which the community suffers. It is not the fashion in these 
pharasical days to ge into the highways and byways and look 
up the lost sheep. It is not the fashion to penetrate into the out- 
‘skirts of towns and cities, and in the “ Beaver-lanes” of all our 
populations to persuade the Sam. Slys, the Rhoda Wakemans, and 
Miss Herseys to come into the pure air of an enlightened gospel. 
It is not the fashion to look after these moral sewers, that are 
festering in their iniquity, and by a chymistry peculiar to the 
downward progress of wickedness, izing their very ad- 
vant for good into the precipitate of all that is evil. We 
assemble in high places, we blow our trumpets of self-laudation, 
we officially groan over the immoral and the debased, and we 
contribute liberally of our goods for distant charities, yet in the 
very heartless.and bloodless demonstration overlook the wastes 
that surround our own feet, that reach to our very doors. There 
must be diffused through our “religion” more geniality, more 
warmth, more practical goodness—there must also be more stern 
determination not to trifle with those who break the laws made 
for the preservation of society, and to a certain extent protect us 
from the evils of fanaticism. 

How long is it since the people of the country were startled by 
a verdict of a New Haven jury excusing the killing of a human 
being upon the plea of momentary insanity? All passion 
is insanity. No one imbrues his hands in blood while 
his pulse is slow and his thoughts collected. The law is 
made for the punishment of the indulgence of this passion, 
and when twelve honest men can find excuses for its demonstra- 
tion—can, without due consideration, allow specious arguments 
of hired counsel to affect their judgment—can render a verdict 
that every one in his inmost thoughts must doubt the justice of 
—can do all this without any special astonishment, no special 
wonder should be expressed that other tragedies of a similar but 
more revolting kind should follow ; for, strange as it may at first 
sight seem—the besotted minds, which do “ Wakemanite mur- 
ders,” are of that cowardly spirit, that they must first feel as- 
sured they will escape the punishment of the criminal law before 
they are corrupt eneugh to originate the bloody origies of mur- 
der as a part of religious faith. The farce of the Poole trial 
—the sympathy expressed for tried and condemned homicides— 
the commutation of their punishment by the Executive—the 
heroizing these wretches in the press—all, all are the fruits of 
that false sympathy that encourages and fosters the next and 
worst form of crime—the violation of law, joined with the pre- 
tence of religious motives. Itis this floating away from the moor- 
ings provided us by the Bible and by the teachings of Christ, 
that abuses our religious and civil liberty, and endeavors to turn 
the greatest boon of man into a curse. It is this liberty of thought, 
made licentious, that finds scripture authority for every form of 
crime—that allows the priest on the witness-stand to defy the 
law of evidence, because he pretends his conscience is affected, if 
he be honest and perform the duties of a good citizen : that makes 
a “rabbi” in the pulpit hold up to scorn our chief magistrate, 
because he addresses the people “as Christians:” that paralyzes 
the federal government from interfering in the prostitution and 
hellish wickedness of Utah, where all laws, human and divine, 
are violated—violated and gloried in, because its “a religious 


faith!” Alas, alas! when will all this inconsistency, these sad 
demonstrations of degraded humanity end ? 
een 
4 
OBITUARY. 


In looking over the carefully prepared tables of mortality, for the year 1855 
we find that it will not be memorable for the deaths of great men. We do not 
find the decease of a single individual mentioned who may be said to have filled 
the world’s age. Our own country furnishes an example. This is not owing, 
probably, to any increase of health in the United States, but great men are 
becoming each year more difficult to be met with. In nothing is the equality 
of our institutions more fully illustrated than in intelligence; we are all sinking 
to the level of mediocrity; the days of Websters, Clays, and Calhouns have 


-passed away; there is not a single living statesman or jurist left, whose loss 


could, with propriety, be termed national. 

Deatu or Rev. Mr. Waitinc.—We understand that information has arrived, 
announcing the death at Beirout, of cholera, of the Rev. Mr. Whiting, mis- 
sionary of the American Board, who has been laboring in that country twenty- 
five years. Mr. Whiting, it will be recollected, married the daughter of the 
late Dr. Ward, of this city. The same letter states that the cholera was very 
prevalent there, and all the inhabitants who could were leaving the place. Mr. 
Whiting was the first American or European resident who fell a victim to the 
scourge, and died in thirty-six hours from the time of his attack. 

Deatu oF A RevoruTionaRy Sotprer.—Captain Abel De Forest, a soldier of 
the Revolution, died at Binghampton, on the 24th, aged ninety-four years 
and eight months. He was, for a time. captain of a West India vessel, and he 
who afterwards became Commodore Hull was one of his hands. 

Died, near Batavia, N. Y., on the 24th December, Mr. Roswell Graham, in 
the ninety-fifth year of his age. Mr. Graham was born in Westfield, Mass., 
Novewber 19th, 1761. He was a revolutionary pensioner. In addition to this, 
he had made application for bounty land under the new law, for military ser- 
vices, and his warrant for one hundred and sixty acres arrived from the Pen- 
sion-office on the day of his death. 

Nicholas Devereux, a prominent citizen, and one of the managers of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, died at his residence in Utica, on the 29th ult., aged sixty- 
seven years. 

The Hon. John M. Berrien, ex-United States Senator, from Georgia, andAttor 
ney-General under Jackson, died at Savannah, on the Ist inst., after an illness 
of twelve days. 





—S—— 





NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FOREFATHRS.—Agents are now 
soliciting and collecting funds for the proposed monument in honor 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. The design of the monument, which is to 
be erected at Plymouth, consists of an octagon pedestal, on which 
stands a statueofFaith. From the four smaller faces of the pedestal 
project buttresses, upon which are seated figures emblematic of 
Morality, Education, Law, and Liberty. Below them in panels are 
alto-reliefs of ‘‘ The Departure from Delft-Haven,” “‘ The Signing of 
the Social Compact in the Cabin of the May Flower,” “‘ The oo ng 
at Plymouth,” and “ The First Treaty with the Indians.” Upon the 
four larger faces of the main pedestal are large panels, to contain 
records of the principal events in the history of the Pilgrims, with 
the names of those who came over in the May Flower, and below 
dre smaller panels for records connected with the Society and the 
building of the Monument. Within the pedestal is a chamber with 
a stairway leading to the platform upon which stands the figure 
of Faith, from which may be seen all the places of interest connected 
with the history of the Forefathers. The whole Monument will be 
The statue of Faith 
will be 70 feet high, and the sitting figures 38 feet high,—thus mak- 
ing it in magnitude the greatest work of the kind in the world, while 
as a work of art it will be a subject of pride to every American 
citizen. 

CALIFORNIAN WueEAt Crop.—The Alta Californian says, that 
Dr. Trask, the State geologist, has returned from a tour throughout 
the whole of the northern, central and southern portions of the State. 
He estimates the consumption of flour at 370,000 barrels a year; and 
from the investigation he has made, gives it as his opinion that the 
total yield of the present year will not exceed 390,000 or 395,000 bar- 
rels of flour 20,000 or 25,000 barrels for export, or five times that 
amount in wheat for seed. He also states, that there is only one 
county in the State which has produced a full crop, viz., Yole. The 
yield in this county averages thirty bushes to the acre. Colusi comes 
The average yield 
throughout the State is estimated by Dr. Trask at seventeen or 
eighteen bushels. There was fifteen per cent. more land sown with 
wheat this year than last, and the falling off in the aggregate pro- 
duction is attributed to the inferiority cf the yield, smut, rust, grass- 
hoppers, &c. In Los Angelos and San Bernardo the wheat crop 
proved a total failure, and the people, as soon as it was found out, 
were forced to put in corn, and succeeded in raising a small crop. 

Tue annual statement of the trade and commerce of Cincinnati 
shows the total amount of its manufactures during the past year to reach the 
sum of $25,000,000. The annual imports are valued at $75,000,000. There are 
now 900 miles of railroads diverging from the city, and 4,000 miles under 
construction. . 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE OF THE WEEK. 
UNITARIAN. 

The Rev. Mr. Dall is a missionary in India, sent thither by the American 
Unitarian Association. From a letter recently received from Calcutta, we learn 
that he has succeeded in rousing some of the apathetic, eclectist, and Vedantist 
Bengalese to a ve ral interest in Unitarian Christianity. These inquirers 
visit Mr. Dall’s lodgings every week, and are fermed by him into Bible denen a 
to whom religious truths are imparted in the catechetical manner. Though Mr. 
Dall has met much opposition, oe he has persevered in carrying out the object 
of his mission, visiting the jails and other public institutions, as well as the 
sailors, and preaching wherever and whenever he could find hearers. On the 
whole, Mr. Dal) has met with a very encouraging amount of success. 


The Rey. Dr. Lothrop, of Boston, recently preached in the Church of the 
Messiah, in this city. The theme of his discourse was, ‘‘ The duty of liberal 
Christians to diffuse their faith.’’ After the services, the congregation organ- 
ized a re meeting. Thomas Tileston, Esq., was called to the chair, and 
Wm. H. Woodman, Esq., was appointed secretary. Appropriate resolutions of 
respect to the memory of the late Nicholas Dean were offered by Samuel J. 
Beals, Esq., and unanimously adopted. The subject next brought before the 
meeting was the ‘‘ Book Fund.’’ Remarks were made by Messrs. Warren, 
Cooper, Miller, Johnson, Dow, , Tileston, and several others. $13,000 
were subscribed on the spot, and a committee of three was appointed to solicit 
donations and subscriptions for the fund. The Rev. Dr. Lothrop has presented 
the same subject to a large congregation in the Church of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, when generous subscriptions were a!so made in aid of the fund. 


The Rev. Dr. Dewey has consented to deliver a part of his celebrated Lowell 
lectures, in Clinton Hall, Astor Place. The Rev. Mr. Livermore has recently 
published ‘‘Commentaries on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans.’’ He has 
already written and published commentaries on the Gospels and the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles.. A reviewer adds that the Rev. author has acquitted 
part ag with a scholarship and taste which are the admiration of all good 
critics. 


The Rev. George A. Carnes has received an unanimous invitation to become 
the pastor of the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H. 


The Second Missionary Conference of the American Unitarian Association was 
recently held in the Hollis-street Church, in Boston.. Interesting speeches were 
made Oy Rott Drs. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. H., and Mills, of Boston, and 
also by Rev. Mr. Alger, of Boston. 


The Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston, recently delivered a poem on the occasion 
of celebrating the 235th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. The cele- 
—- took place in this city. The Rey. Drs. Lothrop and Farly also made 
speeches. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


_ From a Report of Missionary operations of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
just published, we collate the following facts :—The operations of this society 
are confided to two bodies, styled the Domestic and Foreign Committees.. In 
the domestic department, which embraces the States and territories of the U. 
8. A., there are employed four missionary bishops, viz.: Rt. Rev. Jackson 
Kemper, D.D., styled the Missionary Bishop of the Northwest. His jurisdiction 
extends over Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Indian territories. Rt. Rev. G. 
W. Freeman, D.D., styled the Missionary Bishop of the Southwest ; his juris- 
diction extends over Arkansas and Texas. Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Kip, D.D., Bishop 
of California ; and the Rt. Rev. Thomas F, Scott, D.D., Bishop of the Territories 
of Oregon and Washington. In addition to these four missionary bishops, there 
are also in the domestic department, 104 presbyters and deacons, who are mis- 
sionaries. Their stations are as follows, viz. : 3 in Maine, 4 in New Hampshire, 
1 in Delaware, 1 in Florida, 6 in Alabama, 1 in Louisiana, 5 in Mississippi, 4 in 
Tennessee, 4 in Kentucky, 11 in Indiana, 10 in Mlinois, 7 in Michigan, 13 in 
Wisconsin, 9 in Iowa, 4 in Minnesota, 4 in Missouri, 2 in Arkansas, 6 in Texes, 3 
in California, 1 in Oregon, and1 in Washington Territory. Twenty-two stations 
are vacant, 49 new appointments have been made since the last meeting of the 
board, and 18 have resigned. Money raised and expended during the last mis- 
sionary year, $42,107 60. The following named gentlemen compose the com- 
mittee for the domestic department, viz. : Kt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., Pro- 
visional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, Chairman; Rev. F. L. Hawks, 
D.D., L.D.D. ; Rev. Lot Jones, Rev. John H. Hobart, Rev. 8. Cooke, Rev. R. 
B. Van Kleeck, D.D., Secretary and General Agent ; Hon. Luther Bradish ; Cyrus 
Curtis, Esq. ; G. N. Titus, Esq. ; J. D. Wolfe, Esq. ; and Thos. N. Stanford, 
Esq., Treasurer. 

In the foreign department there are two missionary bishops, nineteen clergy- 
men, and twenty lay assistants ; they are thus distributed, viz. :—In Western 
Africa there are four stations, with one missionary bishop, twelve clergymen, 
nnd fifteen lay assistants. The bishop’s name is Rt. Rev. J. Payne, D. D. In 
China there are several stations, but the city of Shanghae is the principal one : 
one missionary bishop,—the Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Boone, D.D.,—six clergymen and 
eight lay assistants. In Greece, there are one clergyman—the Rev. J. H. Hill, 
D.D., and two assistants. The station is Athens. The money raised and ex- 
pended during the last missionary year, $81,027 02. The following named gen- 
tlemen compose the committee for the foreign department, viz. :—Rt. Rev. 
Horatio Potter, D.D., Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, Chair- 
man; Rev. 8. H. Turner, D. D. ; Rev. S. H. Tyng, D.D. ; Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
D.D. ; Rev. P. P. Irving, Local Secretary > Rev. 8. D. Denison, Secretary and 
General Agent ; Stewart Brown, Esq. ; Lewis Curtis, . ; James F. de Peyster, 
Esq. ; Frederick S. Winston, Esq., and James prenka Esq., Treasurer. 

_The Rev. Dr. Haight, Assistant Minister, preached in Trinity Church in this 
city, in the morning of the Festival of St. Thomas, when the choral service was 
performed by boys. 

The Rev. Mr. Dix, Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, preached in that 
church in the morning of the Festival of St. Stephen. Rev. Drs. Haight and 
Vinton, also Assistants, took part in the serviees, and boys performed the 
choral services. 


Kev. James A. M. La Tourette was ordained deacon, and Rev. J, F. Delaplaine 
Cornell, was ordained priest, by Bishop H. Potter quite recently in Trinity 
Church in this city. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Henry, and the 
following clergymen united with the Bishop in the imposition of hands, viz : 
Rev. Drs. Vinton, Henry, Johnson and Winslow, and Rev. Messrs. Dix and Mont- 
gomery. 

The Rey. Wm. H. Hill, Missionary in Nevada, California, recently delivered a 
very interesting discourse in Philadelphia, in which he set forth in a very 
pleasing and forcible manaer, the urgent claims of California upon the sympa- 
thies of eastern churchmen. 


Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania recently 

eld an ordination in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, when the Rev. James 
W. Robins, Assistant in said church, Rev. Wm. P. Ray, and Rev. George A. 
Crooke were ordained priests. 


The Rev. Mr. Stout has been appointed Agent of the Church Land Associa- 
tion for the West ; he recently preached a discourse in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, setting forth the objects and wants of the Association. He witl 
also address the Episcopalians of this city shortly on the same subject. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


A few evenings since, there was a very interesting meeting of the Sunday 
‘ Missionary Society, connected with the Allen street Presbyterian Church, 
in this city. The Rev. Mr. Lucas is Pastor. This was their eighth Anniversary. 
The church was filled to overflowing, and several interesting speeches were 
made-by Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, Rev. br. Prime and others. The sin ing espe- 
cially attracted notice and commendation :—it was conducted by Mr. Hart. 
The children of this school had collected the hand sum of $322—besides 
paying to the American Sunday School Union $225 for the partial support of 
a missionary laboring to establish Sunday Schools in Iowa, and also $50 for 
libraries for Sunday Schools in the West. Its collections for the last month 
alone were $84 52. 


A writer in a Southern paper has been calculating the amount of preaching 
at the North in the four following churches, viz.—Presbyterian (old and new 
school, ) Baptist and Episcopalian for the years 1850—’51—’52—’58 and ’54, and 
the result of the same in reported conversions. A similar calculation has been 
made concerning preaching at the South, and its results in reported conver- 
sions in the same churches, and for the same years.—The following figures 
show the result, viz.—at the North, the amount of preaching was 33,486 years 
—additions to the churches 163,563 souls.—At the South, amount of preaching 
24,918 years,—about one-fourth less :—reported additions to the churches 
214,918 souls, or about one-fourth more. He who will study the records of the 
churches, will rest assured that the Great Head of the Church is bestowing a 
blessing upon the preached Gospel at the South, which should encourage all 
those who are interested in Southern Missions. 


A clergyman in Hillsboro’, Oregon Territory, writes to the Commissioner of 
Patents in Washington, that he has discovered a new kind of grain, which, 
if it will not make bread, will make excellent food for cattle. The grain is de- 
scribed as being very heavy,—the heads yielding a hundred-fold each. Sam- 
ples of this grain are now in the Commissioner’s Office. 

Dr. Joseph F. Green, the Superintendent of the Georgia Lunatic Asylum, in 
his last report, speaks highly of the value of religious instruction to the in- 
mates of that institution. He says :— 





“Our experiment, in relation to regular Chapel services, on the afternoon of | 


every Sabbath, which was commenced about the Ist of November, 1853, has 
resulted very satisfactorily. And we take great pleasure, in rendering to the 
ministers connected with Oglethorpe Universito, and those in charge of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist Churches in Milledgeville, our most sincere 
thanks for their great kindness, in the regular performance, alternately, of the 
services of the Chapel, 
formly,by a considerable number of the patients, and it has been a source of 
much gratification to many of them to be allowed this privilege. 
‘* Religious’services are of great value to many insane persons. 
many instances, no more insensible to the benign and soothing influence of the 
Gospel than other persons. And they will often make extraordinary eflorts to 


control themselves, to secure the enjoyment of the privilege of attending upon | 


the services in the chapel, where no other motive is adequate to produce such 
influence. All those who are familiar with the subject, nnderstand the value 
of every successful effort on the part of an insane person, towards self-control. 
We would gratefully render most sincere thanks to the good and wise Being, 


who has put it into the hearts and minds of men, to search after all possible 
instrumentalities for mitigating the sufferings of this peculiarly dependant 
class of our fellow beings, whose claims to our sympathy, are stronger and 
more urgent than those of any other class.” 





INCIDENTS OF THE POST OFFICE. 


Dvurine the whole of the author’s official career, he has never been 
brought into physical contact with any one, nor exposed to any 
great danger in the discharge of his duties. These duties have 
seldom called him to undergo ‘‘ moving accidents by flood and field,” 
excepting so far as severe weather, dangerous roads, fractious 
horses, or some other of the inconveniences and perils incident to 
the different modes of travelling, might be classed under that head. 

An incident, however, once occurred while I was engaged in in- 
vestigating a case of depredation, which may be worthy of record 
here, as it is not devoid of a certain picturesqueness, even aside, 
from the extremely interesting circumstance (to me) that my head, 
for a short time, seemed to be in imminent danger. 

The case referred to was that of the loss of a letter containing six 
hundred dollars, posted by the cashier of a northern Bank. The 
person (a post-office clerk), whom I suspected of being the robber, 
was detected in taking a decoy letter which was placed in his office 
after the loss of the one first mentioned. On the strength of this, I 
boldly charged him with the first loss, and insisted that he should 
restore the money. After thé usual assertion of innocence, and 
some demur, he intimated to me that the spoils were hidden, some- 
where in the post office. 

This interview was held in the directors’ room of the bank which 
had suffered the loss, and I immediately proposed that we should go 
over to the office and get the money. Accordingly we proceeded 
thither. It was then after midnight. As soon as we entered, my 
companion locked the door behind us, and preceded me, with a lan- 
tern in his hand. A remark which I made ao ge = the lonely 
appearance of a post office at that time of night, drew from him 
nothing but a sullen assent which put an end to any further conver- 
sational efforts on my part. 

The room (or rather recess) in which he ray a was over that 
part of the office devoted to the public, a space in front of the boxes, 
and access was had to it by means of a ladder inside the office. 

The clerk rapidly ascended this ladder and I followed closely 
behind, without a word being spoken by either of us. The apart- 
ment, besides the ordinary furniture of a lodging room, contained a 
few shelves of books, indicating some pursuit more creditable to 
their owner than those which had rendered my interference with 
them necessary. I had before been told that he was somewhat dili- 
gent in the cultivation of his intellect. 

Setting down his lantern upon the table, he reached up and took 
down a rifle which was suspended to the wall, directly over his bed, 
a fit emblem for one engaged in rifling the mails. 

Although the moodiness which he had displayed during our inter- 
course that evening, had not surprised me, yet I was by no means 
prepared to expect that he would resort to such extreme measures 
as his movements seemed to indicate. 

I was uncertain what to do. ‘The better part of valor” being 
‘‘ discretion,” it was by no means clear whether this same discretion 
required me to rush upon him, or to make a precipitate retreat down 
the ladder, or to jump and disappear in the darkness below. There 
was evidently no time to lose, for the deadly weapon was already 
pointed in my direction, and its desperate owner was fumbling about 
stock, as if, in the dim light, he could not easily find the lock. 

Springing towards him, I seized the rifle by the barrel, remarking, 
that I wished he would not turn the muzzle upon me, and then I saw 
what he was attempting to do. He had crammed the stolen notes 
into the ‘‘ patch-box”’ of the rifle, and was endeavoring to get them 
out, which he could not readily effect, as they were tightly wedged 
in. I cheerfully volunteered to assist him, and by our efforts, the 
debt was discharged instead of the rifle! In her words, I re- 
covered the identical bank notes, deposited in the office by the 
cashier several weeks previously, all in one hundred dollar bills. 

The evidence furnished by the ‘ patch-box,” was of course amply 
sufficient to convict the depredator, had other proof been wanting, 
and he was recently sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in the 
State prison. 

An ingeniously planned and successfully executed escape of a mail 
robber from prison, occurred in Troy, New York, less than a year 
ago. 

eThis person had held the office of postmaster in a place of some 
note in the Northern part of New York. He was a man of educa- 
tion, and connected by birth and nfarriage with some of the most 
respectable and influential families in that part of the State, and in 
the Province of Canada. 

These favorable circumstances, however, did not prevent him from 
becoming seriously embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, by which 
he was led, in an evil hour, to resort to mail depredations, continu- 
ing them until his course was cut short by his detection and arrest. 
As he failed to give the requisite bail, he was thrown into prison 
to — his trial, which was to take place in the course of a few 
weeks. 

As the efforts which he and his friends had made to secure the 
intervention of the Post Master General for postponing the trial 
were unavailing, and the direct and positive proof against him made 
it certain that he would be doomed to at least ten years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, the desperate expedient of breaking jail seemed 
to be the only hook left to a a nope upon. 

He occupied a large room, a joining that of the notorious murde- 
ress, Mrs. Robinson, and had for his room-mate a person who had 
been committed for some minor offence. 

He was frequently visited by his relations, whose high respectabi- 
lity exempted them from the close examination which should have 
been made by the jailor, to ascertain that they carried no contraband 
articles on their persons. Respectability in this case, as in many 
others, served as a cloak to divices from which rascality derived 
more benefit than the cause of justice. 

These afflicted friends, in the course of their visits, contrived to 
supply the prisoner with the tools necessary to enable him to effect 
his escape from ‘‘durance vile.” Sighs and saws, regrets and ropes, 
anguish and augers, were mingled together, supplying both conso- 
lation for the past and hope for the future. 

The time selected for the escape was a Sabbath night. The first 
thing discovered by the jailor on the next morning, was a ro 
suspended from a back-hall window in the second story, and reaching 
to the ground, the window being open. On ascending the stairs, he 
found in the partition separating the mail robber’s room from the 
hall, an opening about large enough to admit of the egress of a 
small person; and on entering the room but one occupant appeared, 
who was fast asleep ; but the mail robber was gone. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the sleeper could be aroused. 
He was evidently under the influence of some powerful narcotic, as 
was fully shown by his replies to the interrogatories of the jailor, 
after he had sufficiently recovered from his stupefaction to under- 
stand what was said to him. 

His story was, that on the previous evening he was complainin 
of a severe cold, whereupon his sympathizing room-mate remarke 
that he had some medicine that was just the thing for such com- 
plaints, and offered to give him a dose, if he wished to try it. To 
this the unsuspecting victim of sharp practice assented; and the 





eee. These services have been attended uni- | 


They are in | 


amateur ‘‘M.D.”’ measured out a quanti sufficient for the purpose 
intended, first pretending to swallow a dose himself, in order to 
convince his patient that the medicine was perfectly safe. 

One of the last things that the patient remembered on the night 
in question, was that about eleven o’clock he was affected by a 
drowsy sensation which he could not overcome, and that he lay 
down on his bed to sleep. About this time his attending physician 
came to him and inquired ‘how he felt?” to which he replied, 
“very sleepy.” His benevolent friend assured him that this was a 
a “favorable sign,’”’ and asserted further that he would be “All 
right by morning.” At the same time showing his solicitude for his 
companion’s comfort by taking the pillow from his own bed and 
placing it under his head. 

The cause of these phenomena stood revealed, in the shape of a 
| vial labelled ‘‘Laudanum,”’ which was found upon a table in the 
room. Near it lay a note addressed to the jailor, of which the fol- 
| lowing is a copy: 


Sunpay NIGHT. - 

Dear Sir,—Intelligence of a very discouraging nature informing 
me that my approaching trial is not to be postponed on any account, 
impels me to make my way out of this place to-night. 

Before doing so, however, I have to thank you for your kindness 
tome. I am also indebted to Dr. M. for his attention to my com- 
fort, and I regret that interests of the highest importance require 
| me to take a step which may lead some people to find fault with you. 
All that I can say about that is; that I have been fortunate in elu- 

your vigilance as a public officer. 


friends in P——, who no doubt will pay all expenses incurred by me 
while I was with you. o oe ee dilin bate may be aoweedate 
me at P——, that is, after waiting a week when my brother is to be 


‘at that place. 


With a renewal of my acknowledgements for your goodness, I re- 
main, respectfully yours, A. C. N. 

To J. Price, i , &C. 

Among the “effects” left behind, were sun saws, files, and 


chisels of the best workmanship and materials; a e roll of putty. 
to have been used in concealing the saw marks in case a second 
night’s labor had been required ; and a valise ——s variety of 
books, wearing apparel, and letters received from his friend during 
his confinement. One of them was from his wife, a young, lovely, 
and accomplished woman. It is full of love, devotion, and tian 


resi, iation, and ends as neat P _ io 
“ne dear baby is quite well, and is wing finely every ° 
She is adear, beauviful child. Oh’ that God may keep her for us both, 
for she will make us so happy, she binds us so closely together.— 
Holbrook’s Ten Years among the Mail Bags. 





—— — 


MONEY MARKET. 


TuurspDAY, Jan. 3d, 1856. 

The year 1854 was remarkable for commercial disasters, distress 
in the farming districts, and the prostration of domestic — 
Throughout the spring of last year the shock to credit and the loss 
of property was still severely felt. Banks were timid, trade lan- 
guished, and the industrious classes scarcely recovered themselves 
from the hardships and loss of employment of the previous winter. 

But as the summer matured the crops which had been so exten- 
sively planted had the effect of dispelling the fears engendered 
the Eastern war, specie accumulated here, and our banks exten 
their loans higher than ever, even up to $10,000,000, and animation 
once more directed the movements of commerce. In the fall some 
fluctuations in stocks and the increased value of money, were caused 
by the rapid drain of specie to the Continent and the Crimea. The 
Bank of England materially advanced the rate of interest and anxiety 
was felt regarding the position of the Bank of France. Since then 
our Banks have gradually curtailed their loans, settling into an even 
steady course, and our merchants strictly adhere to legitimate ope- 
rations. 

The granaries are now full to overflowing and the foreign demand 
is large at remunerating prices, which enables the consuming 
classes not only to pay off their previous indebtedness to the dealer 
and importer, but to add materially to their comforts and luxuries. 

The new financial year opens under favorable auspices. The Pub- 
lic Treasury it is estimated will have a balance in its favor on the 
Ist July, 1856, of $15,623,863, after an expenditure for the fiscal year 
of 71,232,846 ; and the President recommends in his Message a 
reduction of the Tariff of duties on imports. - 
The imports of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1855, for the whole 
country have diminished to the extent of $64,397,293 in comparison 
with 1854, and the exports including 4 to are $3,082,218 less. 
This contraction coupled with the large balance in the State Trea- 
sury exhibits a satisfactory position of the finance and commerce of 
the country. Annexed is the City Bank statement for five days 





only : 

' Dec. 22. Dec. 29. Ine. Decr. 
Discounts. . . . $93,044,667 95,114,060 2,072,393 
Specie....... 11,971,333 10,788,099 ,183,24 
Circulation. .. . . 7,520,216 7,841,946 321,731 
Deposts. ... . . .76,508,868 80,438,627 3,929,759 


he supply of money is very uncertain on account of the large and 
unadjusted dividend transactions. 

Exchange was abundant at the closing of the mail by the Asia on 
the Ist instant, and was dull at 84 at & per cent on London, and 
5,20/@5,22 on Paris. 

The Stock Market to-day has a tendency downwards. The prices 


are as follows:—Virginia 6’s, 944; Missouri 6’s, ; Harlem Ist 
mort. 794; Erie bds- 75, 873; Hud. R. 2nd mort. 85; Ill. Cen. R. 
bds, 8144; Ill. Cen. F. bds. w. p., 854; N. Y. Cen. 6’s re 


Cen. 7’s, 100; Hud. Ist mort., 100; Del. & Hud., 11 py et 
wealth Bank, 90; Ocean Bank, 854; Nic. Transit, 193; Cumb. Coal, 
234 ; Canton Co., 223; N. Y. Cen. R., 914; Erie R., 508; Harlem 
R., 15; Reading R., 924; Hud. River, ; Mich. Sou. & N. L., 
914; Ill. Cen. R., 964; Gal. & Chi. R., 123; Cleve. & Tol., 724; 
Chic. & R. L., . 

At auction ay, Ill. Cen. R. 7’s, int. added, 80; Lackawanna & 
Western R-, lst mort., int. added, 55; Chicago & Rock Island R., 
lst mort., int. added, 88 ; Cayuga & Susquehanna R., Ist mort., int. 
added, 80; Island City Bank, $0§ ; Atlantic Bank, 804; St, Nicholas 
Bank, 914; Lenox Ins. Co., 884; St. Nicholas Ins. Co., 55. 

During the week, Indiana State, 814; Bank of Commerce, 111 ; 
Corn Ex- Bank, 103; Del. & H. C. Co., 118; Penn. Coal, 97; 
Panama, 104; Mich. Sou. & N. 1. R., 91; N. Y. 5’s, 74 @ 102; 
Hudson R. 2nd mort. bds, 85; Mil. & Miss. R., 85. 








THE MARKETS. 


TaurspaAy. 3rd January. 4 P. M.—(Coffee.—No material change can be noticed in this market 
since the last re There is no animation, and sales aré limited. St. Domingo, 10K c ; 
Maracaibo, 10ce@11c; Rio, 114 c@12c. 

Cotton.—Prices have been fully sustained, and the sales are meagre on 

stock. The accounts from the South confirm the belief that the crop will reach 8,500,000. The 
increase of receipts from Ist of Sept. to lst of Jan.,1856, in comparison with the same time 
of 1854, is 536,000 bales. ‘To-day the transactions are small at the quotations; mid. uplands 
9c, and New Orleans, 9'gc ¥ Ib. 


Flour and Meal.—During the past week, prices have fluctuated but very little; the best 
State and Western brands have improved from 6%{c to 12\¢c Y barrel, The receipts by coast- 
wise have been liberal, but the railways have not brought in much. ; on the whole, sup- 


ply is ample for immediate wants. To-day’s market is limited in the amount of transactions, 
and prices about the same as yesterday : ordinary State, $8 3744 ; $3 25@$8 874g for mixed to 
fancy and low grades of extra western. ; $9 75@$11 560 for extra Genessee, Corn is 
dull, and the quotations are, for Jersey, $4, and $4 3744 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Wheat has been in good request, at full prices ; holders do not exhibit any 
ness to sell. The demand is more for old sound wheat new. Red Tennessee sells 
$1 95 % bushel ; red Western is held at $1 88@$2pand white do. and 
Indian corn is in good demand at 92c@9%4c for did Western mixed, and 
Southern yellow and white. 

Leather.—The demand for sole leather is fair, and has a tendency to advance. The 
of French calf is abundant, and the demand is only moderate, at the quotations; 25 at 


$1 05@$1 10 ; and 30at 25%, at 95c@99c, 6 mos. " 
Metals and Iron,—Bar tron remains lected; the q are nominal. Scotch 
1; $26 for No. > 
; . 6c. Holders 
‘and sheathing ace D 





improving, $32@$33 ; and American $28 for No. 
have lessened 90,000 tons in six months. Single sheets, 4c 
more, a8 80 little is on the way from England. Banca tin, 32c, 
cas! 


Naval Stores.—Crude turpentine is very stiff at the quotations, $3 25@8 873g Y 2e0the. 
buyers are not inclined to meet the views of the holders, and the transactious are small. The 
demand for spirits of turpentine bas been inactive, the is little lower than last 4lc 
% gallon. Common rosin is firm at $1 60 ¥ barrel for Wilmington. There is but s 
quiry for tar; the stock is increasing and no alteration in the price to notice. 
Provisions.—The market for pork i in a dep state; the demand is taode - 
rate, and holders show great desire to realize; mess $17; and $14 50 for prime, ¥ barrel. 
Dressed hogs are also lower, ee ‘tan et — the 
rice to-day is for good to strictly prime, 1 
hoaser, barrel ; $10 50@$11 50 for do mess; prime mess beef is heavy at tis cogs pMare. 
Cheese moves slowly at 9e@10%c ¥ B, Butter in La agp phe pd at Lic@2ic ¥ BD 
common to very good State, 27c@29c ¥ .- The supply of beef has wine eben 
are a little better. Business, as it must be expected, is rather dull after the 
quality, 1lige ; extra, 12 cents ¥ ®. Poultry continues in very large supply. ‘ 
‘ugar.—The character of the market continues in the same inactive state, There is 
desire to buy for home consumption, but the export demand is very dull. Cube is 
a little lower. Porto Rico, 7igc@gc; ordinary New Orleans, 84c@#}gc; yellow 
84y—4 mos. 
Se teere is no new feature in this market since our last report. The ship 
arrived with 11,0004 chests of green, which will supply the trade with some 
qualities. 
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Tobacco. —The market is firm, but quiet. The stock on hand on lst January, 1866, for 
domestic kinds, was 2675 hhds, and the same time 1855, 3588 bhds ; and sales have been, for 
Kentucky, 9e@18c ; Florida, 15c@2ic, and Virginia, 74¢c, usual terms, 

IMMENSE EMIGRATION.—It is indeed surprising, says the Kansas 
Herald of Freedom, to see the crowds which are daily wending. into 
the Territory. If the reports which reach us from quarters are rable, and 
we believe they are, our population will nearly equal 70,000 by the first 
cember, and the spring emigration will make us equal from 90,000 to 100,000. 


F 


FEARFUL COLLISION ON THE OHIO AND PENNSYLY. 
RroaD.—A terrible accident occurred on the evening of the 3ist. 
lington, Beaver Co., on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad. The 

at Darlingtan 


are as follows :—About half-past four o’clock P. M:, a 

West came in collision with a freight train coming East, 

The freight train was out of time, and the conductor was —s 
to reach a switch within a short distance. The collision 

curve and both trains were full headway, conseq 

and some of the cars were smashed to atoms. Four 
namely—Mr. Stokes, agent of the Newcastle and Erie 
named Johnston, brother of the landlord of the Enon V;: 
and another whose names have not been ascertained. 
more or less injured. The engineer of me 
he ted, ee ON ee a 
amongst those dangerously wounded. eccident 
ae couductor of the freight train being three 
too slow. 
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‘FRANKIEESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. [Jax 12, 1686. 


| God, and"not asa murder. The expression of his face is hard, the 

| lines exhibiting’determination of character. The eyes of hazel, are 

small, dreamy-and fanatical, his dress betokens evident poverty. 

| His conversation is larded with texts of misapplied scripture, and 
would be disgustingly profane if it were not evidently the raving of 
an insane mind. It was with great difficulty that he would consent 
to sit for his picture, but his vanity finally overeame his conscien- 
tious scruples. 








MRS. RHODA WAKEMAN, THE PROPHETESS. 


Tu1s woman is perhaps fifty-five years of age. Her face strongly | 
resembles her worthy brother, Samuel Bly. There is nothing, how- | 
ever, really unpleasant about it. She wears a cap surrounded by a 
black ribbon. Whenin public, she invariably wore a long black veil. | 
She is said to have lived unhappily with her husband, and it is be- | 
lieved that, many years ago, she aided in maiming him ina revolting | 
manner, so that he subsequently died from the effects. She abso- | 
lutely refused to sit for, her picture, and glibly quoted Scripture to | 
justify herself for her conduct. Her attention was designedly at- | 
tracted while our artist succeeded in making a most excellent sketch. | 
Just as he had completed his labor, Miss Hersey, confined with the | 
prophetess, and concerned in the murder, discovered the trick, and | 
became highly incensed. This woman is at least fifty years of age, | 
and has a most demonaical expression of countenance. ‘The Pro- | 
phetess ’”’ occupies much of her time in prison in reading the Bible, | 
and is as apparently as calm as if sitting in her own house. 











THE NEW HAVEN TRAGEDY.—WITCHCRAFT AND 
FANATICISM—THEIR RESULTS. 


THE moment we heard of the extraordinary circumstances attending | 
| the mufder of Justus Matthews by the fanatical sect at New Haven | 
' known as ‘“‘ Wakemanites,” we sent one of our artists to the ‘City | 
of Elms,” to obtain materials for illustration. He acknowledges | 
SAMUEL SLY. (FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN IN PRISON EX- | himself under obligations to Mr. Hopper the daguerreotypist, and Mr. | 
PRESSLY YOR THIS PAPER. BY HOFFER. Mason attached to the New Haven press, for assistance in success- “THE PROPHETESS,” MRS. RHODA WAKEMAN. (DRAWN FROM 
: - . fully carrying out his objects. We are thus enabled to give correct | LIFE. 
SAMUEL SLY. portraits of Mrs. Rhoda Wakeman, the prophetess, and the victim of | ) 
TuIs man, destined to an unenviable immortality, is fifty-two years | fanaticism Samuel Sly, together with the interior of the house, and | attic, so I went to see him, and he seemed willing to come; when he 
of age, he was born in Huntington, Fairfield county,Conn. He has j the room in which was enacted the strange tragedy, also the | came my wife tied a handkerchief over his forehead, and they tied 
lived in New Haven thirteen years, and is represented to have been | “ prophetess” as she appeared in prison. The house is situated in a | his hands behind him, the same as they would the devil; I told him 
well known by his personal peculiarities. It is evident that he has lane in the upper part of the town between Dixwell and Beaver | he had a bad spirit, and he wanted to give it up; Jackson and Wood- 
neither mental nor religious training, but that his mind has been left | streets, and was occupied by Samuel Sly, who has no family, Rhoda | ing were with him, and talked with him about the evil spirit; widow 
to grow up like the weeds of the wayside, subject to any influence | Wakeman occupying the attic room. On Sunday, Dec. 24th, there | Wakeman said he was drawing a terrible power over her; Wooding 
that happened to sweep over it. He was well calculated for a | wasa meeting of professed Wakemanites held at this house consist- told Matthews that he ought to be killed, and Matthews said he was 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH THE MURDER WAS COMMITTED. (DRAWN ON THE SPOT.) 


Mormon, a Spiritual Rapper, or Spiritual Doetor, with power, onthe | ing of Almeron Sanford’ and his wife, Justus Matthews, Betsy | willing to die to qnench the evil spirit; Wooding and Jackson said 
mere sight of a lock of the patient’s hair, to cure any disease of the | Keeler, a Mrs. Davis, and a colored man named Josiah Jackson. | Matthews must go out of the way; they then told him he must die; 
afflicted; he was equally good, if he has brains enough, for a For- | They met about 2o0’clock Sunday afternoon and continued their meet | it was about one o’clock when I heard a noise; Wooding, Sly and 
tune-teller, a Mohammedan, or one of the Italian Faithful, who | ing until a late hour inthe night. About 2 o’clock Monday morning, Miss Hersey were up-stairs praying with us, but dodged down stairs, 
bring their horses to Rome to be sprinkled with holy water, to keep | the Widow Wakeman (the prophetess) says that she heard a noise in | and soon I heard them say down below, “ he’s killing the messenger, 
away evil spirits. What he has done he looks upon as a sacrifice to | the room below, she having it appears retired for the night, but accord- ; he’s killing the messenger;” I heard a noise, and several blows 
ing to her own testimony, she made no effort to ascertain anything con- 
, cerning the supposed trouble. On Monday morning Justus Mat- 
, thews son missed his father, and finally went to Sly’s house, knocked 
| at the front door, and finding it locked, broke it open, and beheld 
| his father lying dead upon the floor. Upon the alarm being given, 
| Justice Bennett and anumber of men repaired immediately to the 
scene of blood. On entering the room in which the Wakemanites 
held their stated meetings, the body of Justus Matthews was dis- 
| covered upon the floor, with the face turned towards the window, 
| lying upon the left side, and very nearly in the middle of the room. 
Clotted blood and hair were hair lay upon the floor around him, and 
several pools of blood were found near his head. ‘The throat was 
cut nearly from ear to ear, and his head seemed to be nearly severed | 
from his body. A small rope was found on the floor, and marks | 
of it were discovered on his wrists, and it was evident that the 
| wrists had been bound by this rope. The house was thoroughly | 
; searched and bloody clothes were found, and marks of blood upon 
| both sides of the door leading to the room in which the body was 
| discovered. A common butcher knife was found in a box or small 
| chest, well sharpened, and having the appearance of being recently 
used. 
Before the coroners, inquest Almeron Sanford, one of the disciples, 
gave the following testimony, which gives a fearful glimpse of the 
profane orgies, which preceeded the sacrifice of Matthews upon the 
altar of fanaticism. 
Jackson being sworn, said:—I went to the house of Mr. Sly with 
my wife about dark, on Sunday evening; we got there, found 
Josiah Jackson, Wvuoding, Miss Hersey, Miss Abby, Julia Davis, 
and Samuel Sly; Justus Matthews is my wife’s brother; I found them 
| in the chamber singing and praying; about 11 o’clock Matthews came 
| to the house; widow Wakeman said she was haunted Ly Matthews— 
wl | the “man of power,” with an evil spitit; when Matthews came he | 
THE HOUSE OF “THE PROPHETESS, NEW WAVEN. (FROM A went into the front room (see illustration) where there was a fire; “7H PROPHETESS” IN PRISON, READING THE SCRIPTURES. 
DRAWING BY OUR ARTIST.) Rhoda Wakeman wanted Matthews to come to the meeting in the | (FROM LIFE.) 
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follow, and started towards the door, but 
they pulled me back, saying, “ if he’s kil- 
ling himself, he'll be raised;” I heard a 
gurgling noise and cries of ‘oh, oh, oh;” 
I then went up-stairs to sing and pray; 
when I reached the door I found it fastened 
and something braced against it inside. I 
could not get into the room below. This 
occurred about twelve o’clock, and I left the 
house twenty minutes past four. I walked 
home to Hamden, about six miles. As 
Wooding and Sly dodged out in such 2 
manner, I think they might have helped 
to kill Matthews. I think Matthews was 
willing to die. Sly said he thought he ought 
to die. After I heard the noise and cries 
below, Sly came running upstairs and kneel- 
ed down and seemed to be praying. I 
thought he could not pray much, for I 
thought he would not feel like it then. 
They believed that if widow Wakeman (the 
prophetess) should die, the world would be 
destroyed. 

Samuel Sly, after much prevarication be- 
fore the Cozoner’s jury, finally made a con- 
fession. The annals of crime present no 
more dreadful picture of cruelty and delu- 
sion. We have the wretch, stealing down 
from the attic where the meeting was held 
to the presence of Matthews, whe, alread, 
self-condemned, was bound like a crimina] 
for execution, his eyes covered, his hands 
tied behind him. In this helpless attitude, 
Sly commenced the deadly attack. ‘First 
fastening the doors with wedges of wood,’ 
he gives the dread narrative, “I struck 
Matthews on the temple first and brought 
him to the floor then used the knife; as 
near as I can recollect his hands were 
not tied; I did take off his coat; when I 
struck him with the stick he fell down and 
did not say a word; the influence I was 
under led me to de this; he fell down upon 
his side and evidently struggled, but did 
not attempt to get up; he did not use his 
hands to prevent me cutting his throat; the 
light im the room was upon the shelf, at 
the time; as near as I can recollect, I cut 
his throat several times and stabbed the 
fork into his breast several imes ; he did not 
groan much, and did not say anything; I struck him wigh the ote | | 
severaltimes after he was down ; I held his head up to cut his throat ; 
believe the fork was in the room, and it was used for taking the lid | 
off the kettle upon the stove; I hid the fork, but afterwards carried 
it back, and put it in the room, so it would have the appearance of 
his killing himself; took off his coat after I had cut his throat; 
caught his blood in nothing, but it ran upon the floor ; Sanford came 
down by the door, and tried to get in after I struck Matthews, but 
the wedges being in the door, he could not get in; it was for fear 
that he would cast his evil spirit on mj sister that he did this; I 
never use opium or spirite, and had not used them that Sunday 
night.” 

Sly, in his confession showed every desire to speak the whole truth, 
and throughout his entire testimony, of which we give an extract, 
held a Bible in his hands. 








‘A MLSSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT.” 


Mrs. Rhoda Wakeman (the prophetess) called and sworn. [This 
witness is the founder of the sect called the ‘“‘ Wakemanites,” and is 
a wonderful specimen of the human species. She came in closely 
veiled, and is the very personification of the wonderful women that 
lived in Salem in the sixteenth century.] I shall be seventy years 
old next November; have lived in New Haven seventeen years; 
have had seventeen children, nin* of whom are now living; have 
been a widow twenty years; I formerly resided in Greenfield—then 
moved to New Haven; my brother has also resided here; he is 
about fifty years of age; 1 have been a “messenger” from God about | 
thirty years; experienced religion at that time and walked with 
Jesus Christ ever since; first experienced religion because my hus- | 
band abused me, and expected to die, and he finally killed me. After | 
my husband killed me, I was dead seven hours and then raised; two 
angels stood beside me when I went to heaven, and touched me with 
their bright swords, and I rose again; saw there all that was dead, 
and there they were under the cloud of death; when I was there this 
cloud parted, and my spirit went one way and theirs the other; they 
all then held up their little right hands, and I rejoiced; the two 
angels turned to me, and then I went up to heaven; there was a red 
light and many white clouds there; Christ came to me when I was 
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PARKER H. FRENCH, (FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY.) 


in heaven, with his nails in his hands, and spoke peace to my soul; 

| because he spoke peace to my soul I raised up, and another spirit | 
came to me and spoke, saying: ‘‘ Make peace with God;” I then 
kept on praying; he soon took me to Paradise and told me all about | 
Adam and Eve, and all the other spirits; this light then came on 
me so that I had to look up, and the spirits said I was numbered as 
one of them; was taken up to heaven from this place of light, and 
then saw Christ and all the holy angels; Christ had on the thorns 
and looked as he was when crucified ; 
throne in all his glory; about the throne were all the angels in their 


white robes, and they were all happy spirits there; this spirit then | 


came and took me back to earth ; and when I got back to earth again 
I saw my dead body lying on the floor ; I felt bad because I had come 
back to this wicked worl to live again; I soon saw my wicked hus- 
band, who said, ‘‘ By God, she’s raised ; 
who came to me and spoke to me kindly, and then Christ appeared 


to me, and I fell down before him; and oh! how happy I felt, and | 


how happy I then was; I went to God with my case last night, and 
had a revelation from him; that man was in league with the devil; 
he (meaning Matthews) got his evil spirit from Amos Hunt, who at- 
tempted to poison me; Ames Hunt was the man of sin, and he put | 
his spirit on Matthews ; if I should die the judgment would come; 
this man of sin cursed God, and when he died there was a black spot 
on the throne of God; in my revelations from God last night he said 
if I was condemned in this case, the world would be immediately | 
destroyed; in this revelation I was told by God that my brother did 
kill Matthews, and that he did it to save the world. 

This singular revelation here closed, and the ‘“‘messenger from 
God” (as she calls herself,) was taken back to jail. 








A WAKEMANITE—DOUBLE MURDER. 


WHILE preparing the above, the telegraph informs us, that at Wood- 
bridge, six miles from New Haven, on Tuesday (new year’s day) | 
Charles Sanford, nephew of Almeron Sanford, whose testimony we 











then saw God sitting upon his | 


” soon after I saw two angels | 


give in the Samuel Sly murder, killed two 
persons. It is supposedthat he was in the 
woods chopping, when he came out and 
saurdered: Enoch Sperry, who was passing 
along the road ina sleigh. This much res- 
pected, but unfortunate man, was the father 
of the Secretary of State, of Connecticut. 
Sanford, as if inflamed by the sight of blood, 
now proceeded to the house of Ichabod 
Umberfield, a farmer near by, and killed 
him with an axe. Sanford has been two 
or three times in the insane retreat, he is 
now, while in confinement, uttering sonse- 
less jargon, with occasional oaths. 










COL. PARKER H. FRENCH. 


Tus gentleman, now occupying the re 
sponsible office of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua to the United States, 
is likely to be made quite a lion, not only 
from his official position, but from the fact 
that the government is likely, by its hesi- 
tation to acknowledge him, to create a wide 
sympathy in his behalf, not otherwise inci- 
dent to his position. So far, Col. French 
has conducted himself with dignity, and 
has set an example which might with great 
advantage be imitated by our Federal offi- 
cers. A note was addressed to the Colonel 
by the U. S. District Attorney, J. McKeon, 
in which occurs the following extract : 

‘‘The courtesy extended to you is that 
of going to Washington and of returning 
to the foreign country from whence you 
claim to eome as minister, within a reason- 
able time. In the hope that no further 
complaint will be made against you, and in 
tendering to you my best wishes for your 
safe return to your own country,” &e. 

To which Col. French replies, that he 
will go where he pleases and when he 
pleases; denies for the hundredth time any 
complicity in filibustering movements, not 
only in the Northern Light affair, but in all 
illegal attempts whatever to colonize Nica- 
ragua. Meanwhile, he will present his cre- 
dentials to Mr. Marcy, and Congress will see 
that they are properly disposed of. 


SCENE IN THE U. 8S. SENATE CHAMBER. 


THe extraordinary circumstances attending the announcement of 
the President's Message from its being addressed to the Senate alone, 
from a new era in the etiquette of bringing forth this important 
| document. The time chosen by our artist is when the messenger 
entered the chamber, and amidst a more intense excitement than 
| ever prevailed before, announced, ‘‘ a message from the President.” 
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| 
LADIES IN THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
| WASHINGTON city is fortunately, every session of Congress, graced 
by the presence of beautiful women, not only from every part of the 
Union, but often by ladies distinguished in the gay throngs of the 
capitols of Europe. Many of these ladies, with the quick wit of the 
sex, become able politicians, and if they were entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the government, we have no doubt every thing would 
go on to the entire satisfaction of the whole country. As it is, their 
| influence is ever felt on the side of enlightened views and exalted 
patriotism. Occasionally a bevy of these ‘‘ best gifts of Godto man” 
| and certainly the most charming sight in “ the dull. city of distances,” 
_adorn the Senate chamber and diffuse over the otherwise common 
character of the exhibition, a charm, which, since the death of 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun, shows, that beauty has supplanted the 
pretensions of intellect. 
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We hear that a yo lady in this city, was engaged to be 


married to a gentleman, a resident of Long Island, some time since, but the ce- 
remony was postponed on account of the death of @ brother of intended 
bride. Again the day was appointed for the matrimonial to take 
place, when lo! the sudden decease of a sister of the bride 

postponement. Again was the day fixed upon, and as the time SS 


when she was to be called wife, the mails brought the sad — 

interruption of the ceremony by death—her sister’s husband a way 
of her brother and sister to ‘‘ that bourne whence no traveller 

| Work on the Washington Monument has been cupendall for the 


want of funds. 








LADIES IN THE SENATE CHAMBER—READING OF THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
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MUSIC. 


Trsuan Opera. The regular season closed on the 31st of December, to a holi- 
day audience quite respectable in numbers. One or two extra nights have 
been given for the benefit of the principal singers. As we stated in our las 


and full orchestra. Professional report is much in favor of the character of the 
music ; it is said to be replete with melody of a pleasing and popular charac - 
ter ; the finales full of Verdi-ish glitter and grandeur,—and the working up of 
Yankee Doodle a caution to all ancient and modern contra-puntists! Not 
having heard any of the music, we speak from hearsay ; but we know the 
calibre of Signor Arditi’s ability, and believe that he will produce a work well 
worthy the consideration of the musical public and connoisseurs. 

GorrscHaLK’s Seconp Sorrer. The Second Soiree of this great pianist, took 
place at Dodworth’s Room, on Friday evening last. The room was more crowded 
than upon the occasion of his first Soiree ; a great many people were turned 
from the door and a large number were forced to stand all the evening. Gotts- 


t | ‘audi i . 
the Company, or at least a portion of it, will give a Series of Operas in Boston sudiences habitually frequenting thle thenten 


It is stated that Signor Arditi’s new Opera, the Spy, will positively be produced | 
at the Academy during the present month, with a strong cast, a large chorus | 


chalk underrated the power of his attraction when he selected Dodworth’s | 


small room for his Second Soiree. He should have had more faith, and, if pos- 
sible, secured Niblo’s Saloon, when all his friends could have been accommo- 
dated. 

The first piece was more effectively played by Messrs. Gottschalk and Well’ 
than at the first Soiree. It was much applauded. No. 2 was a brilliant and 
imaginative fantasy called the Dance des Sylphes (after Godefroid) distin- 
guished for its beautiful melody and its fascinating gracefulness, aud displayed 
M. Gottschalk’s light-flexile finger to particular advantage. 


that most characteristic piece of all his compositions, the Banjo, which drew 
from the delighted audience a determined encore. Gottschalk complied with 
the request as far as playing again, but substituted his dreamy nocturne, ‘‘ The 
Last Hour,” for the Banjo. This was welcome to all, for the ‘ Last Hour’? is a 


The applause for | 


this fine performance had scarcely subsided when he sat down and dashed off | The denouement is brought about by the Cousin of Sir Bernard, bringing a 


composition replete with the most refined characteristics of his style, and | 


was played by him in the most exquisite manner. An imaginative mind could 
easily fancy that in the thoughtful, yet passionate melody, which is the sub- 
gtance of the work, be traced the calm and solemn thoughts of the Last Hour, 
while in the delicate, fanciful tracery—the light-floating figures which sur- 
round the subject, he sees the dim, shadowy forms of angels and hears the 
breathing of heavenly music. 

The “‘ Jerusalem’’ Duett between Gottschalk and Hoffman created a furor) 
and very justly, for it was a great performance. The executive power of these 
pianists being so equal renders their double performance as precise and as one . 
minded as though one will governed the double mechanism. The other pieces 
performed by M. Gottschalk we noticed before, with the exception of the last 
piece Weber’s Concert Stiicke, which, on this occasion, he played superbly. 
Clear, ‘bold, marked in his touch ; delicate yet forcible in his execution ; sym- 
pathetic in his expression, and intelligible in his reading, his performance was 
equal to all praise, while Richard Hoffman did all he could to supply the place 
of an orchestra, and in that small room he was all-sufficient. _ 

At the close of this piece the audience burst out into a tumult of applause 
loud, hearty and prolonged ; and all present listened with attention, expecting 
and hoping to hear the announcement of another Soiree. We trust, if th® 
health of M. Gottschalk will permit, that he will give a few more of his de 
lightful and instructive Soirees. 


THE DRAMA, 


Jenny Linp GoLpscumipt.—After a long absence, Madame Goldschmidt again 
appeared before the English public, whose idol—as Jenny Lind —she had been 
for years. The scene of her re-entrée was Exeter Hall, which never held a larger 
or more fashionable audiende than on this occasion : the work in which she ap- 
peared was the “ Creation,’’ and her success was substantiallyas great as on 
the most enthusiastic occasions of 1847, ’48, and ’49. Mme. Goldschmidt is 
somewhat thinner and more serious looking than Jenny Lind, but the glorious 
voice, which she has, in every sense of the word, used so well, remains stil) 
fresh and unapproachably beautiful. Her first air last night, ‘‘ The marvellous 
works,’’ was for a moment or two somewhat clouded — by nervousuess, most 
probably—but the words ‘‘The praises of God’’ were given with an electrical 
effect teat settled the question that it was the Jenny Lind of other days that 
stood before us. ‘‘ With verdure clad’’ was a marvel of grace, brilliancy, and 
finish; but it was in the elaborate air, ‘On mighty pens,” that all these quali- 
ties and the matchless beauty of her voice most triumphantly asserted them 
selves. She sang throughout with a simple earnestness that made the sacred 
strains more sacred; and the enthusiasm with which the audience greeted her 
was of the most heartfelt and unanimous character. 

The Theatres have been running their holiday pieces for two weeks ; their 
success has varied but little. While the sleighing was good, the audiences 
were very sensibly thinned, but, on the whole, the holiday weeks have realised 
the expected harvest to the managers. 

At the Broadway Theatre, Planche’s clever Extravaganza, ‘‘ King Charming,”’ 
still runs its successful career. It evidently grows upon the public, as its finer 
points are now thoroughly appreciated and warmly applauded. The company 
have become so familiar with their parts, that the dialogue never halts,—it 
flows on quickly and the points are pointedly given. Mrs. H. C. Watson as 
King Charming has gained complete command of her powers, and is now all 
that could be desired. Madame Ponisi gives all that mock earnestness so ne 
cessary to make burlesque acting effective, and Miss Manners is a most charm- 
ing Florina. All concerned do their best to aid the success of the piece. 

The Scenery richly deserves a special mention. 
finest pieces of scenic effect that we have ever seen. It is admirably painted, 
and the eitect of moonlight on the passing scenery is quite novel and eminently 
beautiful. The last scene, for gorgeous splendor, has never, we believe, been 
equalled in New York and is greeted nightly with loud bursts of applause- 
Mr. Heister, the artist, merits the highest praise for his successful efforts ’ 
they have added to his already well-deserved reputation. 

Borton’s THEATRE.—Mr. Burton treated his numerous holiday visitors to a 
new and laughable drama, founded upon a popular German tale, known to the 
public by the title of ‘‘ New Year’s Eve.”” The incident upon which the whol, 
plot or action in the piece turns, is the exchange of clothes between the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and a watchman. The true watchman is mistaken at a 
Court Ball for the real Prince, and discovers certain designs and conspiracies of 
importance to the government. The situations are full of point and humor’ 
and Mr. Burton’s acting imparted a life and a spirit to the action, which con 
vulsed the audience with laughter and secured the success of New Year’s Eve ; 
or the Nachtwachter. 

We have to chronicle a second success of Mr. Burton in one week. The farce 
called “‘ Burton’s New York Directory”’ is one of the best, if not the very best 
brought forward this season. The outline of the plot may be detailed in a few 
words. 
London, to marry one Miss Brown, of whose address he is perfectly ignorant. 
Another suitor to the lady gets wind of Mr. Piccadilly’s arrival, and; with the 
assistance of his friends, sets that unfortunate gentleman on the wrong track; 
and his blunders in his search form the fun of the piece, and most laughable it 
is, indeed. 
the author. has taken his full-length measure, and has brought out the strong 
est points of his broad humor. 


Mr. Burton is seen in all his glory in this farce; whoever may be 


Arguing from these successes, and from the 
crowded state of the auditorium, night after night, the unexpected withdrawal 
of several of the engaged company, one, at least, supposed to be of considerable 
importance, seems to have had no unfavorable influence on this establishment. 


| preciated. The acting was admirable. Laura Keene as the Wife displayed 


| point of attraction throughout. 
| looked well. 
| purpose and more dramatic talent than we thought he possessed. It was a 


| Stoepel, has given great satisfaction, and has proved a distinguished attrac- 


The Panorama is one of the | 


Mr. Piccadilly (Mr. Burton) comes from across the sea, even from | 


Mr. Burton is the attraction, and no change has, as yet, had any effect upon | 


his success, which contiaues uninterrupted. 

Watiack’s Tukatre.—John Brougham’s extravagant extrataganza, so full of 
wit, point, local hits, and roaring, rollicking fan, continues its career of unin 
There i 


terrupted success. no single obscurity—every word tells—its broad 


humor is appreciable by all, and its intense absurdity renders its serious action | 


still more ludicrous. 





irresistible. The management has made a hit in the production of ‘‘ Po-ca-hon- 
tas, or the Gentle Savage,’’ which will tell favorable for the treasury. 

The comedies, &., in which Mrs. Hoey, Mr. Lester, and the other excellent 

| artists appear, afford the customary delight to the numerous and refined 


Lavra Keene’s Varteties.—Miss Laura Keene is fulfilliug in her management 
the promises she made previous to the openining of her theatre. She pro- 
duced on Monday a very charming one-act drama, called ‘‘ Dreams of Delusion.” 
We have read the story somewhere, we cannot remember where, and find that 
it is closely followed, and most successfully adapted for the stage. The plot is 
as follows :—Sir Bernard Harleigh, who, with his wife and niece, is living 
retired under an assumed name, has sent for his family physician, Dr Pungent, 
to cure his wife, whom he asserts is mad. The doctor, however, dis- 
eovers that it is the husband who is mad and not the wife. His ingenuity 
is severely tried to discover the leading cause of his friend’s derange- 
ment, and after some difficulty and management he finds that Sir Bernard 
had a friend and schoolmate who was ever his successful rival. A strong feel- 
ing of jealousy was engendered in the mind of Sir Bernard, which was aug- 
mented by finding on his marriage that this same rival dogged his steps every- 
where. He took his wife and niece abroad, but this man still followed, and 
at last he witnesses unseen a secret interview between him and his wife ; mad. 
dened with jealousy, he followed the villain, and coming up to him on the edge 
of a bank overlooking the ocean, high words ensued which ended by Lord 
Brandon’s being thrown into the sea. From that time Sir Bernard, who con- 
cealed all from his wife, was subject to these fits of insanity, and with a mad 
man’s cunning accused hia wife of suffering from that calamity which was de- 
stroying him. The Doctor having learned the leading points, tells the story to 
Sir Bernard, who, becoming interested unconsciously, supplies all the details. 


magistrate to issue a commission of lunacy against him ; the magistrate prov- 
ing to be the identical murdered Lord Brandon and the Suitor of the Nieee— 
the true cause of his pursuit and to whom he was secretly married. All this 
is gradually explained to the patient and his cure is complete. _ 

This is merely an outline of the plot ; it should be seen to be thoroughly ap- 


She was graceful, natural, and proved a strong 
Miss K. Reignolds acted most pleasingly and 
Mr. George Jordan, as Sir Bernard, displayed more earnestness of 


much earnestness and passion. 


difficult character to delineate ; the sudden changes from calm reason to pas- 
sionate madness ; the struggle between his devoted love for his wife and his 
anger at the certainty of her guilt, formed such strong contrasts, so liable to 
lead the actor into exaggeration, that it must be counted almost a triumph 
for Mr. Jordan that he retained all the strong points and stili presented a 
natural picture, free from ranting and raving. Mr. Jordan was loudly ap- 
plauded throughout and most deservedly so. We must not omit a word of 
praise for Mr. Dyot who performed the Doctor in a truly professional manner. 
A new Comedy and a new Drama are in preparation at this theatre. 


Tue Pyne and Harrison troupe at the last dates were at Louisville, Ky. The 
charming Louisa Byne is gathering golden opinions, and golden rewards. She is 
universally popular both as a vocalist, and as a lady. 

Frencu THEATRE.—A new theatrical enterprise is, we learn, on foot. M. 
Gustave Naquet who is well known in connection with the management of 
Malle Rachel, proposes to bring over a first rate French theatrical corps, com- 
plete in every department of Vaudeville, Opera Comique, ballet, &c., to arrive 
in New York early in the Spring. The first step however, is to raise a paying 
subscription to insure, at least, the ordinary expenses. M. Naquet feels very 
confident that he can raise sufficient means in advance, from the many wel) 
known and wealthy French residents in this city. This enterprise is well worthy 
of the consideration and patronage of the public, and we trust that it will be 
carried out. 

We regret to hear that Mdlle Rachel is still much indisposed ; she is not so 
unwell as to be prevented fulfilling her engagements, but she evidently suffers 
from the exertion. At Charleston she was enthusiastically received, and at- 
tracted crowded audiences. 

Bourcicount’s THEATRE.—The ‘ Varieties’? at New Orleans, although wel 
conducted, has not met with the great success anticipated. He has been un 
able to carry out his plans, from the non-arrival of several of his most promi. 
nent engagements. His orchestra, however, under the direction of Robert 
tion. 

In California, theatricals appear to be at very low ebb. The day for vast suc- 
cesses and great fortunes seems to have passed away. The market has been 
overstocked. Every grade of amusement from the grand opera to the poorest 
negro minstrelsy is represented there now. But all excitement is over, high 
prices are refused, the satiated appetite has become critical, and only the high. 
est order of merit can attract the crowds or draw out the élite, as in days gone 
by. 

Signora Garbato, of small account here, tried to get up Italian Opera in San 
Francisco, but she quarrelled with the conductor, George Loder, and the attempt 
ended in a bitter newspaper controversy, and a general burst up. 

The Ravel Family have been very successful, both in San Francisco and 
Sacramento. They attract crowded and delighted audiences, are making money, 
and form the only exception te the universal darkness in theatrical matters. 

The Misses Gougenhiem so favorably known to the frequenters of the Broad- 
way Theatre have made a considerable sum of money in California, but their 
receipts now are very moderate. ‘ Joey’? Gougenheim as she is familiarly 
known by her many friends, is a most distinguished favorite. 

Mrs. C. N. Sinclair is to be the lessee of the Old Sacramento Theatre. She 
promises & moderately good company. ‘ 

Mr. McKean Buchanan is playing a round of his characters at the Marysville 
Theatre. He has been only moderately successful. , 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has reappeared in London. She is, we 
understand under the managerial charge of Mr. Mitchell, of Bond street. Her 
first appearance was in Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation, at Exeter Hall. Th® 
Hall was crowded to overflowing, and a very large amount of enthusiasm pre. 
vailed. The London Times critic runs into his usual ecstatics and literally over. 
flows with musical approbative expletives. From more sober and reliable 
critics we learn that her voice is in no way deteriorated, that she sings with her 
usual force and artistic excellence ; that her inte!lectual readings of her author 
are still distinguished by critical and appreciative judgment, and that her many 
glaring faults have not been corrected even by the association with her ultra- 
classical husband. 

It seems a strange fatality that ‘“‘ that angel’’ Jenny Lind is never able to 
come from her voluntary obscurity before the public, upon the simple strength | 
of her artistic ability; there must always be some other and special reason. One 
time it is a Foundling Asylum to be endowed; another time it is to establish 





free schools throughout an entire kingdom. All the world knows at this time 
the mighty management heretofore used, to prepare the English and American 


public for the advent of this really splendid singer; as well known also is the 


almost fabulous amount realized by singer and managers in consequence of the 
merits of the one and the management of the others. Her last retirement was 
said to be final, but we were astonished to hear that she would emerge from the 
sacred circle of her home enjoyments to—make money for herself? No. To 
delight the musical world? No. 


For what purpose then? To help to build a | 
hospital in honor of Florence Nightingale, that real angel of mercy and idol Of 
the English people! The hospital, however, is not to be built; still, we must 
take the will for the deed, and in the meantime congratulate the manager upon 
his tact in using the best sympathies of a people as a capital, upon which to 
build up a third fortune for the estimable Jenny Lind. 

Jullien, the “‘ monster ’’ concert giver, has achieved most brilliant success at 
Covent Garden. 


The theatre is nightly crowded to hear the latest production of | 


! 
; | that ‘‘prince of humbugs”’ as he is termed aliked by friends and enemies. | 
Brougham is a glorious burlesque actor ; he has a breadth | : . 


of humor, + ~hole-souled swagger, and a melo-dramatic intensity perfectly 


This last ‘ great ’’ composition is a‘quadrille, of course, and is intended as a 


perpetual compliment to that ‘‘ Holy City ** Sebastopol; and it is affirmed by | 


those who know, that nothing can be compared to the terrific 
deafening row of this quadrille, except the thundering din of the last day of the: 


memorable siege. Jullien is inimitable! and in acknowledging that, we thank . 


the gods. In addition to his owm attractions he has recently brought forward a 
Madame Gassier, a Spanish vocalist, who, in addition to a face which is a per- 
fect dream of bewitchment, is said to have a lovely voice both ih compass 
power, and a brilliancy of execution equal, if not superior to Lagrange or 
Laborde. It is suggested in certain papers, as a feeler, we presume, that she 
will be his star of attraction (second to himself of course) during his contem- 
plated visit to America in the Spring of the present year. For our own part 
we have no faith in the report of his intended visit. The first enterprise was a 
failure, as far as money is concerned, and Jullien is too shrewd a man to come 
over here upon his own respénsibility. If he can find a “ backer” he may 
come—not otherwise. 








FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the Illustrajed Newspape ; 

Sir, in you issue of last week, accompanying an admirable illustration of Dr. 
Bellows’ new church (All Souls) was an editorial article, furnishing the reader 
with a historical sketch of the singular style of Architecture selected for that 
sacred edifice. From the following remark which occurs in your article, I infer 
that you advocate the grotesque style of the building, and uphold the judg- 
ment of the builder. You say: 

‘‘The architect of All Soul’s Church has selected that phase of the style 
known as the Lombardo-Byzantine, or Lombardic-Romanesque, which was first 
employed in Italy by the Lombards from A. D. 568 to 774. He has done so, 
from the parallism of latitude of this section of country, with the region in 
which that style had its birth, from its harmony, in point of form and color 
with our brilliant sun and blue skies, and from its cheerful Southern type, 
d d more t with our bright new aspects of life, than would be any 
reproduction of a more Northern form of architecture.’’ 

In affording us this information, I hardly knew how far you intend to com- 
mit yourself; but holding the position you do as conservator of the arts, I 
think something further is due from you than a mere statement of the motives 
of the architect- I, Sir, for one, do not hold the reason here adduced as in any 
way tenable. Following out that line of argument, it might be urged that 
‘‘ parallism of latitude with this section of the country, is a sufficient motive 
for the introduction of the grotesque costume of the Lombards together with 
their political institutions. 

The National pursuit of Arts, I have long been accustomed to regard as ex- 
positive of the genius of the people, and as embodying their geographical and 
social relations. We are a commercial community, laboring and unostentatious, 
and in our social habits but little addicted to theatrical display ; we worship 
the one true God and inculcate as tenets of our religion a spirit of humility 
and devoutness. Further, we hare no gilded court, whose gaudy and barbaric 
trappings would create a natural reflex in a florid and exaggerated expression 
in our Fine Arts. We are simply a republican people, ignoring all military 
pomp and regal blazonry ; we are devoted to the plain hard labor of reproduc- 
tive pursuits ; and our national idiosyneracy is eminently common-sense and 
practical. 

In view of these existing facts, then, what appropriateness can be urged— 
what relation can be traced between this pied and efilorescent style of architec- 
ture and our national genius and pursuits? The Tusocans, the Ionians, the 
Egyptians in forming their respective styles of architecture, gave expression 
to the prominent attributes of their intellectual developement, and also em- 
bodied the material characteristics of their country- They were inventors of 
their respective styles of architecture which have survived and won upon our 
admiration, not exclusively on account of their harmonious combination, and 
beauty of detail, but mainly because they were truthful types of nature, were 
an embodiment and interpretation of latent principles that existed, and hence 
were in truthful relation to the “ silences of eternity.’’ 

It will be said that we are inventors of no architectural style, that we cannot 
yet give intelligible expression to the physical features of our country in stone; 
and that having no type thus to embody our national genius—we can onl 
borrow. But what rule should guide the judgment in the election of this 
foreign style? If 1 were about to send to Europe for a coat for daily use in this 
country, I should unpremeditatedly consider the purpose I required it for, its 
harmony with our national costume, and its general uniformity with the spirit 
of the age. This is a homely illustration, but it directly comes home to the 
subject uuder discussion. In selecting the form of a public edifice, I contend 
that the builder is answerable to the received cannon of propriety and good 
taste; and that a correct !and rational spirit should influence his choice of 
design; or he violates all rule, and shows a corrupt and vitiated state of mind. 
This Church of All Souls I regard as an instance of this moral perversion. The 
character of the age whence this bizarre architectural combination dates its 
origin is too well known to require any entering into here. It is known to bean 
era when the civil distractious of the Roman Empire led to her subjugation by the 
barbaric hords that poured upon her, and when the general ascendancy of des- 
potism had crushed out all manifestations of genius. Human thought being 
thus diverted from its legitimate expansion, by a natural law, sought develop- 
ment in some perverted and vitiated pursuits. False teachers were listened to 
by deluded followers, and the whole intellectual atmosphere of the age was in- 
dicative of decadence and corruption. . ‘‘ The voice of poetry was silent,” says 
Gibbon, ‘‘ history was reduced to dry and confused abridgments, and it was not 
possible to find in the capital of the Empire a sculptor worthy of adorning a 
public monument.’’ Without referring to any historical authorities, we have 
the corruption and excesses of the age faithfully daguerreotyped in this 
specimen of its architecture thus reproduced before us in the church of All 
Souls. Hellenic purity, Roman simplicity, Egyptian massiveness, are none of 
them to be found there : but in their place a profuse and frivolous ornamenta- 
tion, a theatrical geare, and an entire departure from “the modesty of 
nature.’’ 

I feel that I am intruding upon your space, and will therefore conclude by 
summing up my opinion that when we regard this edifice, either for the sacred 
and sublime purpose it is devoted to, or in its relation to the genius of the age 
and country, it is beyond mitigation a failure; and in the language of Gibbon, it 
can only be regarded ‘as a melancholy. proof of the decline of the arts, and a 
singular testimony of the meanest vanity.’’—-Yours, Sir, obediingly Observer. 





LEGAL ANECDOTE.—Not many -years since we were standing at 
the door of the House of Lords, when the session was about to be 
opened by the Queen in person, and the Lord Chancellor of that day 
advanced, full robed and in magnificent array. By his side, but out 
of the procession, tripped two of his Lordship’s nearest relations: 
and as he walked into the house he whispered into the ear of one 
of them some remark only heard by the lady. The reply, however, 
was distinctly audible to every bystander, it was, ‘‘ Boh! comme tu 
es béte!’’ Such a man, in such a robe, in such a wig, and with such 
a mace, in all his pride and pomp of state, and a pretty woman can 
find it in her iconoclastic soul to call him béte, and he laughs good 
humoredly, and seems to enjoy the epithet! What a conquest of 
i affections over perriwigs and spangled dress.—New Quarterly 

eview. 

A NICE COUNTRY TO LIVE IN.—A gentleman who was doing well, 
but wanted to do better, in Kentucky, removed to a farther western 
State, and, in answer to a correspondent, wrote back the following 
flattering account of the country and its inhabitants: 

‘* You ask me how I like the country and the people thereof. As 
to the land it is cheap as dirt, and good enough, but the climate is 
rainy, blowy and sultry. The people die so fast here that every man 
has his third wife, and every woman is a widow. As for the people 
they are perfect Christians; they fulfill the Scripture to the letter, 
where it says, ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar !’”’ 

THE VINE IN Georoia.—The Augusta (Georgia) Constitution- 
alist publishes a letter from the Hon. Mark A. Cooper, giving an 
account of a recent visit to the vineyards of Dr. Anderson and others, 
of Wilkes county, in which he says that he “is not premature in the 
conjecture that in ten years more, the wines of Georgia will meet 
those of France at our Atlantic ports, and soon thereafter they will 
make good the competition by going to European markets.” 

SHOE-PEGGING MACHINE.—Lackey’s patent machine for pegging 
boots and. shoes is one of the modern wonders of the world. It may 
be driven by hand, foot, or other power, and will peg all shapes, 
kinds, and sizes of boots and shoes, with incredible ra idity. The 
shoe is placed firmly upon a common jack, which stands in the socket 
of a universal joint, very ingeniously constructed, so as to give 
the pegs the requisite slant entirely round the shoe. The jack is 
brought parallel with the awl and hammer, and, by the assistance of 
a space-wheel, connected with the awl, the boot is made to revolve 


| once around, pegging two rows at the same time, or but one row, as 


may be desired, and will do the work on one boot or shoe in thirty 
seconds. A knife splits the pegs and places them in a wheel which 
carries them under the hammer. The awl perforates the leather for 
a peg, and is then carried back, and the hammer brought alternately 
into the same place to drive the peg.— Portfolio. 

SinGULAR Errect.—Some three years ago, a daughter of James 


| Damon, of Chesterfield, fell down a flight of stairs, bringing on an illness from 


which it was feared she would not recover. She did, however, recover, except 
the loss of hearing and sight. Her appetite, for some weeks, called for nothing 
but raisins and candy, and since last fall nothing but apples were eaten. A 
few weeks ago she commenced eating maple buds, since which time she 
has nearly regained her former health and activity, and her sight and hearing 
are now restored.—Dr. Hall’s Pour. of Health 
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CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gro, G., Bartrm™oRe. Your notation of biack’s moves is wrong, but your solution is right. 

L. G., Troy. Your solution of problem No. 3 is quite correct, though entirely different from 
that published, as you will have observed. 

Mr. F., Clinton Place, N. Y. Vestly obliged for your December number of the London 
Chess- Chronicle. We are sorry it did not reach us sooner, that we might have 

culled some of its interesting matter for this . We sball extract from it liberally next 

week. We hope to be in regular receipt of all the foreign chess periodicals hereafter. 





PROBLEM V.—By T. A. Worrett, Esq.—White to move, and mate in three 
moves. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


GAME V.—Bisnor’s Gamsir.—Between C: H. Sraniey, Esq., of New York, and | 


W. W. MontGomery, Esq., of Augusta, Ga. 


BLack. Wuire. 
Mr. 8. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 1PtoK4 
2PtoKB4 2 P takes P 
3 KBtoQB4 3 Q to R 5 (ch) 
4KtoB 4PtoK Kt4 
5 QKttoQB3 5K BtoK Kt 2 
6KKttoK B3 6 QtoR4 
7PtoKR4 7PtoKR3 
8 PtoQ4 8 PtoQ3 
9PtoK5 9 P takes P 
10 QKtQ5 10 P toK § (1) 
11 Kt takes P (ch) 11 KtoQ 
12 Kt takes R 12 KttoK 2 
13 QB takes K BP 13 P takes B 
14 KttoK 5 14 Q takes Q (ch) 
15 R takes Q 15 B takes Kt 
16 P takes B (disc, ch) 16 BtoQ2 
17 B takes P 17 KtoB 
18 PtoQKt3 18 KttoK B4 
19 PtoK6 19 BtoB3 
20 RtoR3 20 Kt to K 6 (ch) 
21 R takes Kt 21 P takes R 
22 KtoK 2 22 KttoR3 
23 PtoK7 23 Kt to Kt 5 (2) 


24 B to K 6 (ch) and wins. 





BETWEEN THE SAME PART{ES. 
The first ten moves are the same as in the above game. 


BLACK. Warre. 
Mr. S. Mr. M. 
11 Kt takes P (ch) 11 K toQ 
12 Kt takes R 12 KttoK2 


13 QB takes K BP 
14 B takes Kt 
15 PtoK Kt3 
16 BtoK 5 
17 BtoQB7 (ch) 
18 Q takes P (5) 
19 Q to K 3 (6) 
20 K to Kt (7) 
and black annonnced mate in two moves. 


13 P takes Kt (1) 
14 QB to K Kt 5 (2) 
15 Soemine an 
16 P toK B38 (4) 
17 KtoB 

18 Kt takes P 

19 B to K 7 (ch) 

20 QtoB6 





BETWEEN THE SAME PARTIES. 
The first ten moves as before. 





BLACK. Wurre. 

Mr. 8. Mr. M. 
11 Kt takes P (ch) ll KtoQ 
12 Kt takes R 12 Kt to K 2 (1) 
13 QB takes P 13 P takes B 
14 KttoK5 14 Q takes Q 
15 R takes Q 15 B takes Kt 
16 P takes B (dise ch) 16 Bto K2 
17 B takes P 17 KtoB 
18 P toQ Kt3 18 KttoB 4 
19 RtoR3 19 Kt to K 6 (ch) 
20 R takes Kt 20 P takes R 
21 PtoK6 21 BtoB3 
22K toK2 22 PtoQKt4 
23 PtoK7 23 BtoQ2 
24 K takes P 24 KttoB3 
25 RtoQ 25 Kt takes P 
26 R to B 5 (ch) 26 B interposes 
27 Rto K5 27 K toQ (2 
28 Kt toB7 28 K takes Kt 
29 R takes Kt (ch) 29 K to Kt 3 
30 Bto Kt 6 30 RtoQB 
31 BtoB5 31 RtoK Kt 
32 PtoK Kt4 32 PtoKt§ 
33 Rto K 6 33 KtoB4 
34 R takes R P 34 RtoQ 
35 P to Kt5 35 RtoQBS8 
36 KtoK 2 36 RtoK Kt8 
37 K toB 2 37 RtoQBs 
38 R takes B (ch) (3) 88 K takes R 
39 B takes P (ch) 39 K toQ 2 
40 P to Kt 6 40 KtoK2 
41 PtoR5 41 RtoQs 
42 PtoR6 42 KtoB 
43 P to Kt 7 (ch) 43 K to Kt 
4 BtoQ3 44 R to Q7 (ch) 
45 K to Kt 3 and white resigned. 

BETWEEN THE SAME PLAYERS. 
The first ten moves as before. 

BLAcK. Wuirte. 

Mr. 8. Mr. M. 
11 Kt takes P (ch) ll KtoQ 
12 Kt takes R 12 P takes Kt 
13 Q takes P (1) 13 Q takes Q 
14 P takes Q 14 B takes P 
15 QB takes P 15 P takes B 
16 RtoQ 16 QKtB3 
17 PtoQB3 17 BtoK3 
18 Bto Kt5 18 K KttoK 2 
19 P takes B 19 BtoQ4 
20 K toB2 20 K KttoB4 
21PtoKR5 21 KtoB 
22K RtoK 22 K KttoK6 
23 QRtoB 23 K to Kt 
24 B takes Kt 24 P takes B 
25 Pto Kt4 25 R to Kt 
26 K R to Kt 26 R takes R 
27 Rtakes R 27 K takes Kt 
28 PtoR4 28 KttoQB7 
29 R to Kt 8 (ch) 29 K to Kt2 
30 Rto K RS 30 Kt takes Q P 
31 R takes P 31 Kt takes B P 
82 RtoB6 32 KttoK4 
33 Rto BS 33 Kt to Kt 5 (ch) 
34 K to Kt 34 Pto KB6 
35 P to Kt 5 35 P to K B7 (ch) 
36 KtoB 36 Kt to K 6 (ch) (2) and wins 


there are four here pub- 
per yp pee har my way Ce neni por 8th in our wn =v 
e ormity in our especially as our 

give but one of each, ale) Se sRatt callthee poo our next issue, the 
6th ; and in the notation below, of course, we have reference only to these four 
games—not to those previously published. We will first remark of the con- 
testants in this spirited little skirmish, that Mr. Montgomery is a fine amateur 
eed from and must not be confounded with the two Montgomerys— 

rothers—of elphia, who rank high, we believe, among the chess- 
"ae ine of that city. Mr. Stanley is—but no matter about him—as not to 

now who and what he is, argues oneself unknown in chess circles, and wholly 





him up in our gallery of chess portraits. Mr. M. has devoted much time to 
the analysis of the bishop’s gambit and thinks he has discovered a move on 
the part of the defence superior to any laid down in the books at that point. 
He desired to test his discovery fully and, with that view, uested Mp. Stan- 
ley to play a friendly match with him, taking the games at the situation after 
the tenth move. ir. M. very modestly said that he did not expect to win, 
' but only wished to have his variation subjected to the strongest counter-play. 
It is to be regretted that the games were not played with more care on the 
part of both. The whole four occupied only an hour and a half, amid a ran- 
ning fire of pun-gent conversation between Mr. 8. and some half-dozen of the 
lookers-on. For such a lively brush, however, the games will bear inspection, 
| and we take g:eat pleasure in giving them to our readers. 





NOTES TO GAME FIRST. 


(1) This move constitutes the variation which Mr. Montgomery thinks an 
improvement. It has always been regarded as the best move here to play K 
to Q in order-to save the bishop’s pawn and the loss of the exchange. If Mr. 
M. should succeed in demonstrating that his move is sound, he proposes to cail 
it the ‘“ Philidorian Defence,’’ as it carries out the favorite maxim of that 
greatest chess-genius the world ever produced, to sacrifice much to secure cen- 

, tral and passed pawns. Mr. M.’s theory (and it seems to us a very plausible 
one) is that by giving up the rook—which is out of play—for the queen’s knight. 
which does most active service and is an invaluable piece in this gambit, an 

| which becomes “bottled up” for a long time, with a very good chance of 
ultimately winning it, the attack is transferred to the second player and be- 
comes so formidable that the utmost nicety is required on the part of the first 

| player in order to come out of the ‘‘skrimmage ’’ with an equality of force. 
Mr. M. claims that, with the best play on both sides, the game is finally resolved 
into an equal number of pawns aud that the defence will have a rook, bishop 
| and knight inst two rooks. Mr. S. does not believe there is much in this 
move, but with all due deference to his superior judgment, we do not think 
that these hastily played games enable him to come to a just conclu- 
sion. He must remember that Mr. M. is his inferior in skill, and, therefore, 
that his playing cannot be regarded as a criterion of the actual strength of 
| any move or position against a better player. If Mr. Stanley would take the 
| pains to give the matter a thorough and searching analysis, then his opinion 
| would have decided weight with us. The editor has gone over many of the 
variations with Mr. M., but has not yet come to any decision upon the merit of 
the move, satisfactory to himself. We propose to examine it with the author 
more in detail, and, if the result shall warrant it, to publish the leading varia- 
tions. One thing is certain—this move leads to an interesting game, and we 
hail with pleasure any innovation upon the stereotyped routine of regular 
openings. As Walker justly remarks, ‘‘time brings its mellow fruits’ in 
chess, as in everything else, and we believe that moves and openings are yet to 
be discovered by some Chess-Columbus, totally unlike, and fully equal ,if not 
| superior to any now in vogue. As an illustration of this we need on y mention 
“<I Fiancheto di Donna,’ as the Italians style it—P to Q kt 3—in reply to P to 
K 4—an opening that is very rarely played, to which some chess authors make 
no allusion whatever, and which the rest despatch in a single page. If we 
may be pardoned anything that approximates we-gotism, we will venture to 
play a small match with any one who chooses to pick up the gauntlet here 
thrown down in behalf of the much neglected ‘‘ Fianchetto.”’ As a final re- 
mark upon Mr. M.’s discovery, we will add that the moves above given are 
generally regarded as the soundest and most orthodox for both defence and 
| attack up to the point where he takes a departure from the beaten track laid 
| down in the guide books. Here the roads fork, and we are not yet convinced 
that Mr. M.’s does not lead to victory. 

(2) An unaccountable oversight—Kt to B 4 would have prevented the imme- 
diate consequences that followed this bad move. Only leave a hole in the ar- 
mor, and Mr. Stanley is always sure to send an old English ‘‘ cloth-yard shaft’’ 

| through and through the defenceless part. In this instance, 

| “80 flerce o thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Georgian’s head.” 





NOTES TO GAME II. 


1) Better to have taken the bishop. 
% This again is not a good move—better have taken pawn, checking, or 
almost anything rather than thus hamper his own queen. 

(3) This, too, is poor enough. Had he played the Kt to K B 4, it would have 
been well posted. 

(4) Once more wrong. Just observe how “‘cribbed, cabined, and confined”’ 
white’s pieces are, and by his own pawns. 
o Mate would obviously follow on the move, if the queen were captured. 


6) See what a fine range black’s B has—attacking and defending equally. . 
7) Black could have won by making the exchanges, but preferred “ taking 
the chances’’ for the mate that so speedily ensued. 





NOTES TO GAME III. 

(1) We think that the best move here is to pick the knight off at once, with 
the pawn. 

(White would have done better along here, by playing to ‘‘ trap’’ the Kt, 
although it would have been a matter of some difficulty. As it is, the next 
move of black turns his (k)night into day. 

83) There was no occasion for this sacrifice, but perhaps it was, afterall, the 
quickest way to end the game. White must now give up his rook for the 
| bishop and two pawns, to prevent one of them from queening, and must also take 
his king away from the protection of his own pawns—leaving to white an easy 
victory, with his king to aid the pawns on the queen’s side. 





NOTES TO GAME IV. 


(1) Mr. Stanley had won three games, and thought there were so many ways 
of ‘‘ knocking Mr. M.’s move into a cocked hat’’ that he would again vary the 
programme. Unfortunately for him, this variation — and subsequent careless- 
ness—lost him the game. 

(2) There was no help for this. Had black gen his rook for the Kt and 
| pawn, he could not have saved the game. Mr. M. played this game throughout 
much better than either of the other three. We opine that he was too much 
afraid of his opponent, and that he was, at first, laboring under a sort of “‘ stage 
fright,’’ with which actors are sometimes troubled. that. as it may, he 
certainly played this last game very well. 


Tue ToURNAMENTS AT THE NEW YORK CivuB.—The contest for 
the silver cup and the championship of the Club is now under way. The fol- 
lowing are the competitors, who are thus paired : A. R. Gallatin against Thomas 
| Loyd; A. W. King against C. E. Anderson: W. 8. Wheelwright against N. 
Marache ; W. J. A. Fuller against F. Perrin. It is the fortune of the Editor to 
be pitted against the veteran Secretary of the club. He is therefore indeed to 
be pitied! Query for chess-grammarians—to whom does “ he’’ refer in the pre- 
ceding sentence? We take it that no player.in this tournament will feel greatly 
chagrined whoever may chance to be the victor. We shall publish any of the 


games having special interest. A second tourney is just made up, numbering 
eight players. We shall have more to say of both of these, as also of the one 
nearly finished. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM IV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1BtoB7 fa 1 Kt takes B (best) 
2 R to Kt 6 (ch) 2KtoQB4é 
3 Q to K Kt (ch) 3 Q takes Q. 

5 Kt to Q 7.—checkmate. 


GALLERY OF CHESS PORTRAITS. 


In accordance with our promise last week, we begin with this number our 
sketches of the leading chess-players of the country. From the very nature of 
the subject these must be mere ‘‘ hurrygraphs,’’ and yet we think we can give 
them a piquancy that will interest amateurs. Ifany of our readers, out of the 


with other chess items of interest) we will publish such with pleasure. 
shall continue these sketches from time to time, when ‘‘ the fit is on’’ us, with- 
out regard to any particular arrangement. Therefore, Messieurs chess-players, 
do not consider that we rate you on the ship’s books in the order of publica- 
tion. The last may be first or the first may be last, just as it happens. We 
mention this, parenthetically, because we do not know a class of human beings 
more techy than chess-players. There is a Mimosa-like sensitiveness about 

— appreciation of their own play that cannot be understood by the unini- 
| tiaed. 


C. H. Stantey, Esq—This player is the chess-champion of the 
United States, and stands, confessedly without a peer in this country. His 
name is familiar to all amateurs, and many of his classical games grace the 
pages of chess-publications. Staunton says of him, ( paye 56, of the Chess 
Player’s Companion) : ‘‘This gentleman, at the time the present games were 
played, was a resident in London, and had attained the reputation of being one 
of the most brilliant and promising players of the day. has subsequently, 
in America, gained increased distinction by his victory over the French ey 
M. Roussesu, in the match contested at New Orleans, in the winter of 1845,” 
This laudatory notice is appended to the first of a series of games where 
Staunton gave Mr. 8. the pawn and two moves. At these odds, in a long and 
severely contested match between the same players, we believe that Mr. Stanley 
was the victor by a single game. 

He is an Englishman by birth, but has been a resident of this city about fifteen 
years. His advent to this country gave an accelerated impulse to the onward 
march of the game. He.edited the ‘‘ American Chess *s Chronicle,’’ 
which gained great favor with amateurs. He has also a Chess column 
in the * and now (to quote vate note to the edi-. 





ignorant of chess literature. Let him pass for the present, as we shall show | 





city, can favor us with any personalities about good players in their locality od 
et 


Y. Albion, graver and more necessary paring Or nney yes Se 
ends thet, for some years, Mr. Staniey has giver up ploy altogether 
for some % y . 
It is his not to be at all identified with the . He rarely 
or never visits the Club. His chess-indolence is chronic, anf, we fear, incura- 
ble—though he tells us that he intends to revive the ‘‘ Chess Chronicle.’’ 
Should he do this, it may arouse him from his chess-lethargy, and ¢hess* litera- 
ture will then receive some valuable additions. The ‘Chess Chronicle” in his 
hands could not fail to be a decided succees. Few men are competent toa 
proper discharge of the duties of editing a chess-periodical—two essential quali- 
fications being requisite—superiority as a player, elegance and fluency as a 
writer. These are seldom combined—but & Mr, Stanley they are most un- 
doubtedly. He is pre-eminently the man of all men to make such a work 
interesting. He wields a graceful, witty, and powerful pen, and has positive 
genius as a chess-player. We do not use this term unadvisedly. Many men 
have an aptitude for the game, many also possess decided talent for it, but Mr. 
Stanley is certainly the only player in this country to whom the word “genius’’ 
can be properly applied. He has a fine personnel—a broad, intellectual forehead, 
a sunny countenance, a polished address, a pungent tongue (sometimes wickedly 
sharp, ) and is altogether as cultivated a gentleman as any sensible young lad 
could pick to fall in love with. He has won a large match ($1000, we beli ve) 
of Mr. Turner of Kentucky, another of like amount of Mr. Rousseau of New Or- 
leans, and several smaller matches of Mr. Schulten of this city. He has also 
lost one trifling mateh with the latter gentleman, and another with one of our 
best club players, Mr. Marache, but these, as well as all others in the United 
States, know the temper of his lance so well, that none have the temerity to 
run a Joust with him when the prize is sufficient to induce him to call his dest 
powers into requisition. Without knowing whether or no it will meet the ap- 
probation of Mr. 5. the editor here covenants to ‘‘ back”’ him against any player 
now in this country, for $1000, or any larger sum. Mr. Stanley is not what is 
called a ‘‘ book player,’’ being the poorest man in the world to try to come any 
book ‘‘ dodges’? upon. Mr. Turner fella victim to the hallucination that Mr. 
Stanley would follow the book routine in this very bishop’s gambit to a certaig 
point where he a that he had discovered a new move (but which was 
really the M’Donnell variation of—P to Kt 3—at the 5th or 6th move) that 
was invincible. He had analyzed it thoroughly in all its variations, and ven- 
tnred to challenge Mr. Stanley predicating his victory upon the certainty that 
Mr. 8. would accept the gambit and play the ‘‘ book moves’’ until he could 
push his Knight’s pawn. But, alas! for his fond anticipations, Mr. Stanley 
wouldn’t oblige him, and he fell like grass before the mower, though Mr. S. 
hurried from a sick bed to Washington, in mid-winter, to play the match. Mr. 
Turner’s second, from whom we gather these faets, in reply to an intérrogatory 
of ours why the ‘‘ dodge’’ didn’t work with Mr. 8. as it had with all other play- 
ers apes whom he had tried it, simply said the only reason he could give was 
that Mr. 8. played better than Mr. T. Mr. Stanley is a bold, rapid player, often 
making considerable sacrifice to gain position. When playing a “ tough’’ 
match he drinks nothing but cold water, and often throws so much mental 
effort into the game that large drops of perspiration stand upon his face. He 
is a most agreeable »dversary, not hurting your feelings when he gives the 
coup de grace; at least such is the editor’s experience with him. In closing this 
brief chess-history of Mr. Stanley we cannot but express our gratification that he 
is about to emerge from his chess obscurity, and our hope that his magazine 
may be soon launched and speedily ride upon the topmost wave of success. 


FACETIZ. 


Economy 1n BrEatinGc CARPETs.—When you purchase your 
carpets, take care to buy one that is infinitely superior to all the rest ; for such 
a carpet will beat every other carpet you have in the house. 

Cruret Kinpness.—The parish would present Mr. Dobbs with a 
silver cauke-basket, and Mrs. Dobbs, (it is the complaint of D.) will rain him in 
giving parties to show it. Beware of testimonials. 

Hops FoR YOUNG BEGINNERS.—AIl things are possible to 
verance. Mr. Punch once knew a spider that resolved to spin nothing 
whipcord, and the spider did it. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—Venus is seen without a Coronet, and influenza 
attacks « foreign crowned head. Let the sister of King Bomba look to it. _ 

Wuat-an Ipra!—A fashionable young lady, hearing of Cole- 
ridge’s Aids to Reflection, wished to know if they were tvilette candles ? 

CuLINARY APHORISM.—It is not the sweet pea that makes the 
soup. 

REASONS FOR WEARING A MovustacuE.—We have been able to 
draw up a table of the different reasons for wearing a moustache. We have 
questioned not less than one thousand persons so adorned, and their answers 
have = “y us to the following result : 

‘0 


rse- 
ort of 









avoid shaving..... Sescccccccce PYTTITTTTTTi TTT coves 6D 
To avoid catching cold.......... oe cccessccece sscced ccoce OD 
To hide their teeth..... beoees eeececcee PPITTTITTiT Ti y ae 
To take away from a prominent nose..... eoccece eoccens eee 5 ; 
To avoid being taken as an Englishmen abroad........... 7 
Because they are in the army............. o6esseucosdecen ne 
Because they have been in the army.............se0+ 000% 221 
Because Prince Albert does it cocvce cecccces oe 8 
Because it is artistic............ 6006 ce00es ° 29 
Because you are a singer,..........-++e00+ : 
Because you travel a deal................ > “a 
Because you have lived long on the Continen esceeeses 3 
Because the wife likes it...... S00ecevcceccces covccccese . 8 
Because you have weak lungs....... ooeccccccccccoss cee © 
Because it acts as a respirator............. ceccesese cocce 
Because it is healthy...............+++« Casseperegennan oi 
Because the youug ladies admire it........... cccccceseeceeee 
Because it is considered ‘the thing’’................ ots ae 


Beemase ho CHOOT. 060000 ccc cece ccccsccccccccccccccen & 

It will be seen from the above table that not one person confesses to ‘‘ vanity’’ 
being the motive. The majority of persons wear a moustache because 
imagine in their conceit that it becomes them, but how rarely you meet with a 
person who has the courage to admit it ? 

TEMPERANCE AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES.—A strike amongst 
workmen who have taken the pledge may be regarded as a case of tea and turn 
out. 

Why is the tail of a peacock like an autobiography ?—Because it 
is a tale of I’s (eyes). 

A Wisre Saw AnD A MoperRNn InsTance.—Sparrows are not 
caught with sparrow-grass. 

NaturaL History.—The notes of the Goldfinch must to every 
serious mind, be suggestive of the Bank of England’s paper. 

Marine ZooioGy.—The sea-horse is a well-known animal to 
mythologists, if not to natural historians ; but no mention has hitherto been 
made of the sea-donkey. A metropolitan friend, however, assures us, that 
there exists such a creature in that celebrated whirlpool, the Maelstrém, which 
he says is a Neddy. 

Wuat 1s A BABy ?—Why, a baby is a living I. O. U., a “ little 
Bill”? drawn upon Manhood, that is only honoured when it arrives at 
maturity. “ , 

“Wirtu,” not “‘ By.”—A sporting and sportive writer lately told 
us, that youthful partridges and pheasants are “‘ brought up by ants.”” What 
nepotal affection in the Aunts! 

THE Loncest Day.—The day before that of your wedding will 
probably be the longest day of your life. ‘ 

ANYTHING BUT A LEGAL F1at.—The Fiat that Lawyers have the 
least to do with is decidedly “ Fiat Justitia.” 

VirtvE.—So rare a commodity with some people that it might be 
considered as an article of vertu. 

THe MopERN PRETENDER TO A Crown.—A fashionable bonnet. 

SACKCLOTH AND ASHES.—A London Alderman was heard to re- 
mark, that he didn’t so much mind living upon hashes during Lent, but that 
as for the sackcloth, he’d only take the first half of it. 

THE affectionate heart thinks it good to have two strings to its 
beau ; the volatile, two beaux to its string. (Punch to the fair reader. Affec- 
tionate or volatile ?) 

Ir is not impossible that the Mormonites may derive their name 
from the fact, that some of them have Mor(e)mon-ey than wit. 

THe Most HonovuRABLE ORDER OF THE Batu.—To order a 
Bath, and pay for it at the time of giving the Order. 

Goop luck will drive hedge-hogs to market, and when he gets 
’em there, will find ’em all guinea-pigs. 

GARDENING Drrections.—Put Venus’s Looking-Glass into a 
Frame. 

BIoGRAPHICAL.—Sim Isaac NEwTon was never married. He 
thought more of Saturn’s ring than Hymen’s. 

ScrenTiric Prosiem.—If electricity annihilates time, how about 
the electric clock ? 


new Novel? Because “ the righ* of lation is 
Hint oN Heattu.—For air and exercise too many young ladies— 
resort almost exclusively to the piano. / 

Nava. INTELLIGENCE —A veterinary Surgeon, whose commii- 
sion will bear date the First of April, is about to be appointed to every Regi- 
ment of Horse Marines. 

Hicu Art.—The highest specimens of Art in London are un- 
doubtedly Sir JAMes THORNHILL’s paintings in the Dome of St. Paul’s. 

Harry Lanp.—An ingenuous youth said, he should like to go to 
school in Scotland, because he understood it was the Land of Cakes. 
ConTAGION.—Several young ladies who were accustomed to sit 
under a popular preacher, , consequently, much affected. 





Crvic SALUTATION.—May your shadow never be greater. 


A Nover Conunprum.~~-Why is a vacant Episcopal See like a 
reserved.’’ 







































































IMMIGRATION. 
FALLING OFF IN SHIP BUILDING. 
In our issue of Dec. 29th we gave 
illustrations of Castle Garden as 
an immigrant depot; in our pre- 
sent number we present the strik- 
ing scenes incident to emigration 
occurring in foreign lands. The 
reader is thus enabled at a glance, 
to go through the history of the 
emigré, from the agent’s office in 
his own country, to his landing 
upon our shores. The immigrea- 
tion returns for the years ’54 and 
55 present some striking pecu- 
liarities. The total number of 
aliens arriving at the port of New 
York in ’54 was 319,223; total 
number in 55, 124,987. The de- 
crease in Irish immigration is 
nearly fifty per cent., while the 
immigrants from other portions of 
Great Britain are much more nu- 
merous in proportion to those of 
last year than was generally an- 
ticipated. From Germany, and 
States bordering on and syinpa- 
thizing with her, the decrease is 
most marked—ranging from fifty 
to seventy per cent. From Bel- 
gium there is considerable in- 
crease; also from Norway; while 
the decrease from Sweden may, 
to some extent, be attributed to 
the occupation by the fleets of the 
Allies of the waters along her 
coasts. 

To show how intimately our in- 
dustria] interest is related to our 
commercial interest, we find that 
the returns of ship building in this 
vicinity for the past year, exhibit a 
ratiofof decrease in tonnage exactly 
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SBARCHING FOR STOWAWAYS. 
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corresponding to the falling off in 
immigration. : 

That useless and expensive body 
known as Commissioners of Im- 
migration, held their last meeting 
on the last Wednesday of Decem- 
ber. As usual there was no 
quorum, and of course not a legal 
meeting for business. 

It appears by an examination of 
the books of the Commissioners, 
that one year ago they had a 
balance in bank of $65,116, which, 
with the receipts of the past year, 
make the sum of $421,068. The 
expenditures of the year have 
been $480,947——an excess of 
$59,879, in which sum the Com- 
missioners are indebted to the 
Mechanics’ Bank.” If immigration 
should cease altogether, the ex- 
penses of the Commissioners 
would not only run on, but would 
probably accumulate to an extent, 
that would demand additional 
taxation to our already over- 
burdened city. 

We have already given what 
we conceive to be the cause of 
this falling off in immigration. 
It results from no political cause 
whatever. The Know Nothing 
excitement and similar currents 
of public opinion have not kept a 
single person away from our ports. 
The war in the Crimea has had its 
effect; but the supply of immi- 
grants heretofore has been greater 
than the demand, and the falling 
off is simply the result of the fact 
being known in Europe, that our 
resources of home industry have 
become glutted by laborers. Im 





BMIGRATION VESSEL.—BETWFEN DECKS. 
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mediately following the revival of national industry, and a newly 


created demand for labor, will succeed the increase of immi- | twenty years carefully watched the legal proceedings connected with 
grants upon sur shores; for the very reason (which we have pre- 
vivusly explained) that the reports reaching the Europeans’ ears of @ 
revived demand for their industry in this country, will direct the 
human current, now flowing through other channels, in our direction. 
That the causes operating upon our present diminished immigration | 
are purely economical and industrial—as opposed to political—we 
have the returns from Canada showing a greater ratio of decrease in 


immigration than is felt in the United States. 


mistakably confirmatory of our position, since there is no recent 
political agitation to deter foreigners from Canadian shores, but 
simply a surplus of labor in the market, whieh is reported throughout 


Europe, and thus serves effectually to intermit the supply. 
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DANCING BETWEEN 


MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


AN unusual interest has suddenly been awakened in Mrs. Gaines, by 
the decision of the Supreme Court just published revising the action 
of the District Court, and decreeing that the will of Daniel Clark be 
y probated, and that Mrs. Gaines be put in possession of the property 
mentioned therein, valued at tenor fifteen millions of dollars. The 
picture from which our drawing is made, was taken by Brady, buta 
few weeks since, and is remarkably characteristic of the living 
heroine. In the truthful history of Mrs. Gaines, the wildest romance 
ever written becomes tame and commonplace. The incidents of her 
life are but a succession of stirring events, to be believed, because 
true, yet all stranger than fiction. The labor this lady has under- 
gone, the persecution she has received, the adverse interests she has 
had to contend with, have no parallel in legal controversy, and her 
success may be set down as the result of her extraordinary energy, 
her indomitable will, and a natural ability, only possessed by 
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| momentous events that has occurred im our judicial history. ‘The litigation, 
commenced and prosecuted with such extraordinary tenacity and energy, by 


This we hold as un- | 


Kept in ignorance of her real position and rights during her childhood, and ilh c r 
a, Sates, whe had pavanent cote sees ie eae y J fo one occasion she was present at a very brilliant party in Washington, 
shortly after ber ma te: » Wortaey, bar apt cary Ayer fc ous | at which was a certain well known public character, for whom 
ircumstan f her birth history. th the first glimpse of those facts , : 

hee ‘whole wetnes and civtaet aieals. From 5 life £ Gonaala ulet and | Mrs. Gaines always expresses her dislike. A gentleman remarked, 
gentleness, this lady suddenly he into one peculiarly to a female | Mrs. Gaines, although you do not like , you would certainly 
—one, indeed, full of vexation, trouble and anxiety. Thoroughly imbued with | admire his wife.” ‘I ought to,” returned Mrs. G., “for I dislike 
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hended that life would exhaust itself, its usual limit be passed, ere she would 
approach the solution of so intricate and extensive a litigation. 

‘The great event of decision in her favor has called a ‘ pause’ in this re- 
markable le. These astonishing labors and sacrifices have at last 
reached their ultimatum, and the long foiled petitioner and heroic suppliant 
for justice, may clasp to her bosom the vindication, by the very highest autho- 
rity, of the j aud rights of her claim.’’ 


Personally, Mrs. Gaines is a lady of the highest womanly accom- 
plishments, and adorns and sheds a brilliancy on every circle of 
society graced by her presence. Her repartee is extraordinary, and 
a thousand anecdotes are remembered, illustrative of her wit On 


the first order of minds. The New Orleans Delta, which has for” 


the struggles of Mrs. Gaines to recover what she deems her just 
rights, speaking of the recent decision in her favor, says: 

| The decision by the Supreme Court of Louisiana, rendered by Chief Justice 
| Merrick, and concurred in by Justices Spofford and Voorhies is one of the most 





the plaintiff, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, goes back more than twenty-five years. 
in 





her husband quite as much as the lady does.” It is our intention to 
commence in our next issue’a story, containing the exciting incidents 
of Mrs. Gaines life, from her birth up to the present time, furnished 
by the lady herself, and written by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, and we 
believe, will form altogether one of the most thrilling and extraordi- 
nary biographies ever published. 





A Snort Honryrmoon.—On the 20th instant we published the 
following -— 

Married, on the 19th instant, at the house of his brother, Mark Beaubien 
Esa. by Justice Lamb, General J. B. Beaubien to Mies Kate L. Pennean, all o 
| this ci.y. 
| On the 22d we were called upon to insert this :— 

Notice.—All pecsons are forbid trusting my wife, Kate Louisa, on my account, 
| as she bas lef. my bed and board without qguse or provocation, and I shall pay 

no debts of hercontracting. Tec. 24. JOHN B. BEAU ° 


Mics Kate must be exceedingly hard to please. Gen. Beaubien is known to 
o' rfirt citizens for the past eigh’y years, and has ever been most highly 
esteen ed both as a soldier anda civilian. He represented the town of Leyden 
in our last Board of Supervisors with credit to himself and honor to his con- 
| stituen‘s, and he holds a high command in the citizen soldiery of our State. 
| What more coull a woman wish for in a husband than honors, fame, wealth, 
| age and respectability? For our part, we bope that if Miss Kate lives to be 

wooed and won by a man as much younger than she as she is rouge the 

General, she will not be deserted ee early in the delightfal period of the honey- j 
| moon, as our poor «ld fend the General so cruelly finds himeelf at the present 
moment.—Chicage Denwc. at. 
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the conviction of her being the lawful child and heir of the once lordly Daniel 
Clark, she entered upon the prosecution of her claims with an intense devotion, 
zeal and earnestness, which are without parallel. Trium over ) 
embarrassments and difficulties that would have ap’ e most heroic | 
masculine heart, her faith knew no fal , her courage and fortitude © 
shrunk from no sacrifices. The web which enveloped her fortunes she deter- 
mined to unravel; and with the perseverance of Arachne, she bas steadily un 
wound its m threads. It was not the desire for money—nor a fortume— 
which prompted and sustained this remarkable devotion, The instinct of 
honor and pride of blood that all mankind feel, in reference to the 
stances of their birth, their origin, their descent from the worthy and merito- 
rious—these were the chief motives in the bosom of this lady. desired to | 
vindicate the purity of her origin—to establish her staius—to the repu- 
tation of those to whom she owed her existence. This object cheered the 
hours of her affliction, and supported her under a terrible ey iy am ] 
ments and rebaffs, The “law's delays,’ so fatal to so 

innocent victims, 


| 


crus. » aay Sees < had no for ber soul: 
Anteus- arose from pointment with renewed hope, 
warted Sale an © cain, ved her claim in another. 
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- habit had taught him to look upon all cleanliness as a luxury beyond his 
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HUMBLE LIFE. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from page 63.) 

On a miserable worm-eaten bedstead lay a man, prostrate with fever, tossing 
about the few linen rags that served him as a covering. Time had passed so 
slowly over his head, that each year had left its wrinkle as it had grated by. 
His hair had dropped, in his old age, like leaves in autumn. The skin had 
tightened on his breast with want of food, and the thick muscle on the arm 
that worked the heavy batten, showed that the labor had needed it. His eye, 
brightened by fever, was fixed on the loom that stood against the window. He 
was thinking to himself that each minute that passed lessened the morrow’s 
loaf. He was so poor, he could not afford to be ill. And the room he dwelt in 
was such as none but the very poorest wuuid have called it a home. The 
plaster had fallen away from the walls, so v.hat the bricks and timbers were 
seen through; and what did remain was so blac that the weaver used it as he 
would a slate, chalking on it whatever work he nad taken to the warehouse.. 
The ceiling, stained and soddened with the rain that had leaked through, had 
bulged in, and would have fallen had it not been propped up in the centre with 
an old loom beam. Lamere had twice besought his landlord that he would 
give him a little whitewash to make the place look decent, as he said, offering 
to do the work himself; but the answer had been that the house was so old that 
it was not worth the repairing. So the dirt had remained; for the weaver was 
too poor to afford himself clean walls—it would have cost him a meal. Long 


station in life; whilst hunger was a tyrant that, fight and wrestle with it as he 
would, was sure of victory in the end. The break-work of the walls had sunk 
from the timbers, and the sun’s rays were streaming through the void it had 
left. In winter, when the wind was in the east, the draught was such that it 
was difficult to keep alight the lamp the weaver worked by. Against the win- 
dows stood the loom, the silken threads, through which the wall was seen, 
seeming like a blue haze that dazzled the eye to look at, and strangely con- 
trasting with the rough knotted string and huge stones that served as the 
harness and weights ef the machine. Hung up over the loom was a bow- 
windowed lark’s cage, filled with wooden reels and any stray rubbish that 
might come in usefully. The bird it had belonged to had been the weaver’s sole 
amusement. It would sing to him as he worked, drowning in its rich full song 
the humming noise of his shuttle. It was the only thing that seemed happy in 
that sad room ; and as it poured forth its rich notes, peace and joy would steal 
over the workman’s heart as, unconsciously, he shared in his bird’s gladness. 
But in the winter bread became so dear and work so scarce, that the hungry 
man began to grudge the bird the very seed itate. Whilst he and his daughter 
were starving, he thought it wrong to squander away. their store in pleasure of 
any kind. It took him a whole week before he could determine on giving the 
bird its liberty. As he plied his shuttle he turned the thought over and over in 
his mind, never daring to mention it to his child; for Daisy—so his ot 
called her favorite—was her only joy, and to have kept it she would have 
starved contentedly. 

At length, one morning the weaver rose to begin his labor. The air was 
getting blue with the coming light, and he could just see to work. The cup- 
board was breadless, and the little box that held Daisy’s seed had been em 
for yesterday’s meal. The man looked at his child ; she was still oe 

‘Poor bird !”’ he said, turning to the lark, ‘‘ whilst I had I gave. You at 
least shall not starve. Go, fly back to the fields! God will provide a breakfast 
for thee there.’’ And he opened the door of the cage. 

As the bird saw its master, its little throat began to swell with melody, and, 
it poured forth a song so sweet that the weaver stood to listen once more to its 
music. It seemed as though the little creature had understood the words, for, 
as it fluttered about the narrow platform of its cage, it sang to him, in sweet, 
mournful notes, its pretty wings trembling as if with emotion. But the song 
was in vain, for the weaver, taking the bird from the cage, placed it on the 
window-sill. He had to shut the casement quickly, or it would have flown back 
again. In vain did poor Daisy fly against the glass, flapping its wings, and 
twittering, as if in fear. Its master, though a tear stood in his eye, was stub- 
born in his purpose. At last the lerk heard the chirping of the birds around, 
and, bursting once more into melody, sang its parting hymn, and rose into the 
air till its voice was lost in the distance. The weaver, resting on the window- 
frame, listened to his favorite’s farewell ; and, now that it was gone, he would 
have given a weck’s bread to have it back again. 

Old Lamere lay on the bed, his eyes fixed on his work. The ticking of the 
clock that hung against the wall sounded loudly in the silence. This clock had 
belonged to his father, who was also a weaver, and it used to be hung in the 
kitchen ; for, in the palmy days of silk-weaving, a workman could afford to rent 
a house. It was the only thing the son had been able to keep to remind him of 
his home. The walnut-wood closet, the neat oak chairs—all had gone, except 
this old clock. The black figures on its polished face were all worn off, except 
a black dot or two; and the brass hands were broken off half-way ; but still, 
they could tell the time by it. When work was short, and a holiday was forced 
upon the weaver, that old clock would remind him of his happy days, and 
suggest such pleasant recollections to him, that garret, hunger, dirt, all would 
vanish, and he would once more be in his father’s house, seated by the clean 
hearthstone, with his mother knitting and singing by his side. 

At last the weaver heard the footstep of some one feeling the way up the 
dark and broken steps of the staircase. It was Kitty, with the botiles from 
the doctor. ‘There are two more steps broken, now, father,’’ she said, as she 
entered ; ‘and it’s as much as I could do to get up-stairs. The stench, too, is 
dreadful. It takes away your breath. No wonder the child died on the first- 
floor.’’ 

As her father did not answer her, she seated herself*on his bed beside him. 
There was a look of despair in his face ; and, as each bitter thought entered 
his brain, his forehead would wrinkle up, as the ripplé’ on the water marks 
where the stone has fallen. His eye seemed so wild, that, hurrying to the 
medicine she had brought, she poured some into her hand, and rubbed his 
chest with it. From constantly leaning over the loom, the chest had become 
sore, so that he could not breath without pain, and she thought he was suffer- 
ing from it. 

** It isn’t that, Kit,’’ he said, after a time ; ‘‘it ain’t that.’’ Then, pointing 
to the loom, he added, ‘I’ve been at that velvet all this day, and yet I can’t 
get that stain out. They’ll dock me a penny a yard; I know they will !—I 
know they will! Last week they docked Jim Bacon a penny for one not bigger 
than a fly dirt. They’re fond of stains, they pay so well. As Jim sdid, the 
taking of a penny a yard were like stopping the meat and giving the salt. Ah! 
it’s too bad ! it is ’pon my my life !’’ 

Kitty still went on rubbing, without answering her father. 

** Ah! you may rub and rub, my poor wench,”’ he continued ; “ but it ain’t 
doctor’s stuff that will put strength and marrow into my bones. It’s bread 
we wapt, Kit; bread, my girl! Our jaws grow rusty for want of munching, 
they do. Strength goes in at a hungry man’s mouth—that’s where strength 
goes in. But God’s very good to us,” pe added, in a subdued tone ; ‘ we don’t 
feel hungry when we’re sick; and, Heaven be praised, I’ve been bad these three 
days. It’s one mouth less to fill, that’s all.”’ 

As if he found relief in talking, he went on pouring out his troubles. 

‘Dear, dear! what wages will be next, I can’t say. There isn’t a house that 
hasn’t lowered sixty per cent.; and Master Clam is down to seventy-five. It’s 
too bad! too bad! and such a beautiful craft as it is, too. To see those flowers 
springing up under one’s very hands—it seems like growing them. You know 
that lily pattern I wove last week, Kit’ Well, as its pretty white blossoms 
stole on to the silk, and its bright green leaves came springing out of nothing, 
as it were, they reminded me of just such another lily that stood under the 
window where your mother used to sit of a summer’s evening, knitting the 
warm stockings her children were to wear in the winter. We used to call that 
window the lily-window. Ah! these recollections softened one’s heart; they are 
the sweet perfume, child, that hangs about these silken flowers.”’ 

The girl’s hand rested on the patch-work covering of the bed, as she sat 
silently listening to her father. His words always comforted her, however bit- 
terly he spoke. It was that sflent grief, when he would pass the days bending 
in sorrow over his work, his cares locked up in his own breast, that would make 
her heart bleed. His misery flew away with his words ; for even now as he 
spoke, the tight wrinkles on his forehead loosened one by one, as if charmed 
away by the holy thoughts. 

“«Then,’’ he went on, his cheek flushing, and his eye softening, before the 
picture he conjured up, ‘‘ Then the trade was a living to all; the child’s mouth 
could be filled, the mother could be the housewife, and the father take 
his rest. It was a bad day’s work, Kit, when only four bright shillings jingled 
in the pocket; and now,’’ he added, as he tossed his head, *‘ we thank God for 
only one. Then a mother took pride in her little ones. They were looked upon 
as blessings, not as curses. A pale face would set a parent’s heart aching, it 
would. They didn’t pray that the little ones might die, then, Kit; but the 
coffin was wept over, and death was feared, for he brought misery, not relief, 
as now-a-days.’’ 

He raised himself on his elbow, the better to look in her face. She was 
gazing at him; her large eyes brightened up, listening as intently as a child 
does to a fairy tale. He took her thin cold hand in his, and went on with his 
story. 

‘* My father little thought his children would ever snap at bread like hungry 
wolves. Thank heaven! he died whilst the cupboard was yet full—when we 
gave away in charity what would keep the flesh on our bones now. As for 
dining without meat. Hah !’’—and he laughedat the thought. ‘Dear! dear! 
I can remember as well as yesterday, as every Saturday came round, before I 
was strong enough to swing a batten, my mother, with her warm red shawl on 
and the basket on her arm, and a full purse in her pocket, ready for the Satur- 
day’s market, to buy the week’s meat. How we used to quarrel among our- 
selves, who should be her ‘ beau,’ as she called it; for she was always sure to have 
a halfpenny or so to spare when we were with her, poor soul. What a treat it was, 
to be sure. How the gas used to hiss and blaze as it rushed out, like steam from 
a kettle, lighting up the red meat and happy faces, as if it were daytime. And 
laughter and ringing of money all around you, Kit; every one stopping each 
other to ask after the home, or say some kind thing or other. How the butchers, 


housewife’s pride—the visitors’ room, with the bunch of ever 
into water. 


our gardens, too! Oh, how I long to smell a en, Kit, it pours life into one.” 


dens, child, as a drunkard loves his drink. We would hang about them as 


hearts grew kindly, and we became sons and good fathers. 
his name was Barney—had tulips that couldn’t be valued, they were so scarce ; 
one bed alone was worth $1,000. He got sometimes $25 for a single root—more 
than one can get now, Kit, to save a life. Reach me down that hat, child— 
there, on the shelf over the door.’’ 

As it was handed to him,.he took from it a bulb or two, so dty from age, that 
the skin crackled like paper as he held them. 

“These roots I kept when distress made me give up my garden. They are 
all tulips—very rare ones. I kept mine, hoping that better times would come ; 
so did many others, till hunger pinched them so that they ate them with their 
hard crusts, as they would an onion. I couldn’t eat mine; they would have 
choked me. This one,’’ he continued, holding up another bulb, ‘I called after 
your mother. Dear soul, she’s in heaven, the Lord be praised. Suffering made 
an angel of her, and I felt as happy at her death-bed as I did on her wedding- 


da’ 2) 

For some moments he was silent, the tears trickling down his hollow cheeks. 
But as the wind blew the rain against the long window, he looked up as if some 
fresh thought entered his mind. 

“It might rain now, Kit, the week through for what we care; but there 
was a time when such a day as this would make our hearts like lead in our 
bosoms. We used to look forward to a bright Sunday as we do now to a full 
meal. Then, as soon as we had thanked God for his mercies to us, the basket 


flowers. You would meet dozens and dozens of families on the road, Kit, each 
with their Sunday’s dinner—almost as much as they could carry—all bound for 
their gardens. Then in the summer-house—I don’t pony te, there was a garden 
without a summer-house, and some of them were more like cottages than any- 
thing else—we would eat our meal, whilst the bees clung humming to the sweet 
flowers that bent over us. We had clematis growing over ours, I recollect ; and 
it grew so thickly, that, as we entered, we pushed it aside, like a eurtain. How 
the day flew by in those days, my child! Life seemed as a dream ; and the 
wild laughter was heard around you till the sky was lit with stars.” 

The girl saw her father wrapt in thought, and stole softly to her wheel, and 
thinking that its hum would force the old man to sleep, began winding the silken 
thread upon the quills the weaver uses in his shuttle. But scarcely hed she 
touched the handle, when, roused by the noise, he spoke again. 

**Come and sit by me, Kit-; Come and sit by me. I cannot bear to see you 
working whilst I am idle in my bed.”’ As he gazed on her pale bloodless face, 
he added, ‘It is a hard sign when the father’s work will not support the child. 
It was not so twenty years since. At your age, Kit, I was a schoolboy, for men 
could afford their children a bit of learning then. But now, as soon as the 
child can turn a wheel, it must earn its mouthful. It isn’t right ; indeed it isn’t 
right. Study is called idleness now-a-days.’’ 

Again they were silent, each busy with their own thoughts. 
‘* How long does it want to Christmas, Kit?’ at last he asked; and without 
waiting for an answer, he said, with a shudder, ‘‘ Ugh! how I dread that day ! 
Each moment of it seems to tear my heart open, it brings back olden times so. 
I see that little room of ours where the stuffed birds were, with the table piled 
up with the warm covering the good mother had worked for her children. I 
see the happy brothers and sisters looking at the Christmas presents with 
eyes; and then I can’t help seeing our own rags, Kit. Then, as night 
on, the sound of music and the pattering of feet mix with my groans. 
Eaoustn’t think of it, or it will drive me mad;” and, throwing 
on his , he buried his face in it, as if to shut out the scene he had 









The little girl, bursting into tears, rocked her body to and fro in her grief. 

‘* How wretched we are,’”’ she cried. ‘ None are so wretched as we are.’’ 
The old man, as he heard the words, with an effort roused himself. He saw 
the tears oozing out from between the thin fingers she held before her face, and, 
placing his hand on her shoulder, shook her gently. ‘‘ My child,’’ he said, in 
a soft, patient voice, ‘‘ go, see if there is yet bread in the cupboard.”’ 

Yes, there was a crust. 

** Kit |”? be said, as she stood holding it before him, ‘‘ we are yet happy, my 
girl. We have bread to eat, and a roof to cover us. God grant our neighbors 
fare not worse !’’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Wir a heavy heart the little girl had gone to her bed. A curtain hung upona 
rope divided off a portion of the room, and here she slept. During the day the 
old mattress was rolled up against the wall endways, under a patchwork coun- 
terpane; fer the bedstead it had belonged to had “‘ gone’’ long since, just before 
her mother had died of a fever, three years ago. The weaver had been angry 
with his daughter because she would not use the bedstead he slept on, and give 
him the mattress. But she wouldn’t listen to him, saying he was getting 
old, and having always been a strange obstinate girl, she at last gained her 
point. 

By the light that glimmered in at the window, she crept under the scanty 
covering to try and sleep away her wretchedness. But her brain was too full 
of thought for her to rest; and her father’s words kept rising to her mind, 
forcing the tears from her eyes. Once or twice a half-stifled sob escaped from 
her; and then starting up, she would listen, in fear, to see if her father had 
noticed it; and she would hear the creaking of his bedstead and the rustling of 
the clothes as he seemed to writhe under the sound. 

At last, unable to rest, she rose silently and went to the window. In all the 
garrets round about, the waivers’ lamps were burning with their dim red light, 
and the whizzihg of the shuttle and the thumping of the batten sounded 
unearthly in the stillness of the night, like the groans of those that were still 
offering up to the labor that crushed them. ‘‘God help them,”’ prayed the girl, 
as she glanced around her 

‘‘And to-day was a holiday,’’ she added, after a moment’s silence ; ‘‘ a day 
of pleasure, when the workshop was to have been closed, and the iamps for 
once grow wearied with merry-making. Oh! this dreadful poverty, that seizes 
hold of us whilst yet in childhood, placing its livery of rags upon us, so that 
the world should know whose slaves we are. Ah! we may struggle and strug- 
gle to cast off the curse, but it clings to us like a pestilence. As you walk the 
very streets, men point to our hollow cheeks, the brand set upon us by want. 
Women glance at each other’s rags, and she whose tatters are less worn, will 
be the mistress. Oh! that we could escape from this life of drudgery—even 
to change the tyranny would make life sweeter.”’ 

With her head resting on the window-sill, she turned her thoughts over in 
her mind. She racked and racked her brain till it throbbed again, to find some 
means to escape from the labyrinth of want she lived in. Now she would see 
some opening that was all at once to set her free; but no sooner had she 
reached the spot, than some new difficulty would hedge her in again; and force 
her thoughts back into their old path once more. 

The old weaver was a strange sort of being. Although so deep in poverty, 
that he looked upon his very sleep as so much time lost, still he was obstinate 
on the only point that had any likelihood of bettering his fate. No! as long 
as he could stand to his work, his daughter should never leave him. Once, a 
friend of his had told him that he thought a place out at service could be got 
for his girl, and had most urgently besought the old man to let her go. Kitty 
herself had added her entreaties. They spoke of their poverty—how cruelly 
it nipped them; and, drawing a bright picture of the future, begged of him to 
give his consent. The old man had listened to them in silence till they had 
finished. Then taking from a shelf a roll of old memoranda, so brown with 
dust, that it looked like unbarked wood; he tock from it a paper so time-worn, 
that, as he unfolded it, it seemed almost like lace-work. It was the passport 
of his ancestors—those who had fixed their home in this country when perse- 
cution had driven them from their own. 

‘*Look,’’ he said, pointing to the date, ‘‘ it’s nearly two hundred years since 
this paper was written on. It’s a long time, two hundred years. My father 
valued this old tattered paper as much as his father had. It isn’t wortha 
farthing—ay, not that—and yet he prized it as if it held to him some rich in- 
heritance. And so it did,”’ he added, proudly, “it was the title-deed that gave 
to him a good name, the only inheritance that can make man carry his head 
proudly in the world ; and, thank God, I know of no act of mine that. should 
cause me to blink before my neighbor’s gaze. This girl,’’ he continued, taking 
Kitty’s hand, ‘‘is the last of all our numerous family. Day by day, I seek to 
teach her how she may live as worthily as the others have died. Thank Hea- 
ven | she is brave in suffering, and practises well the patience that makes mis- 
ery ennobling. It’s true we toil long and reap little, but still the bread we eat 
has no bitter thought in it, for it has come honestly. Now, suppose I let this 
little one fight for herself a bit. You tell me the food we shared will all be 
mine, that what scarcely kept life in two will fatten one. But suppose the good 
name we shared should all be mine also, that she, poor little one, yielding to 
the temptation that surrounded her, should lose the only comforter that poverty 
knows—virtue. How should I fatten on my bread then? No, no! let us live 
together, strengthening each other in our trials, and when we sleep in death, a 
good conscience will be our easy pillow.’’ 

Since that day she had never dared to speak to him on that subject again. 
But, as she sat turning her wheel, the same thought would rise up in her mind. 
Why should she not work as well as her father? With her earnings added to 
his, they would be as it were rich. As matters then stood, the week’s work 
must be hard and prosperous, that would supply a dish of meat for the Sunday’s 
dinner. But if, as each Saturday came round, she had her little sum to receive, 





too, would fight for my mother’s custom; bowing and calling her ‘ ma’am,’ and 
patting my head till her face would sparkle and dimple with pride and joy. 
Then the grocers’ shops, too, their windows filled with fields of plums and sugar, 
with hedges of candied lemon-peel, and crossed with cinnamon-canes as long as 
walking-sticks. Ah! itseems but yesterday |’? Aftera pause he added, ‘*‘ What 

a blessed gift is this remembrance of happiness, that brings back youth again, 
and lets me live once more in my father’s house ! 


it.” 

The wind blowing through the broken panes, once more brought him back to 
his story. 

‘Instead of living in a hovel like this’’—and he pointed to the wretched 
walls—“ each family had its house, with the bright brass plate, and well- 
scoured knocker on the door. There was the room for working, for sleeping, 
and for sitting. There was the room, too, that no dirty shoe ever entered, the 


Memory is a second youth, | hundred hands might have been engaged. 


the amount her industry had gained, why the room might be cleaner, the food 


| might be better, the clothes might be warmer, and, in fact, they might live as 
| happily as in those happy days her father had that morning grieved over. 


At last she remembered the placard she had seen at the fair. 

‘Five hundred hands wanted directly !”’ ‘‘ Dear, dear! whata pity she had 
not spoken to the gentleman then and there. She might be too late. The five 
It was foolish of her. But on the 
morrow, when her father was busy at the loom, she would slip out on the sly, 


and run down to the ‘ Temple of Fashion.’ It was true she knew nothing about | 


artificial flower-making ; but she would soon learn. Besides, even if the five 

hundred hands were en; , still the man might recommend her to some one. 

Again, she could work well with her needle ; and she knew that many persons 

made a living with it. Indeed, she had heard that very large sums had been 

earned that way. Why shouldn’tshe? She could bring the work home ; and, 
7. 


fresh -greens in 
the clean fire-place, and the polished table, so bright that it was like looking 
uch a room as ours we wouldn’t have made a kennel of. Then 


Turning to the old clock against the wall, he went on : ‘‘ We used to watch How 
that clock, we youngsters ; and when we had worked our twelve hours, our 
day’s labor ceased. en we were off to our gardens, each one with his tools 


on his shoulder, to grow the flowers we had been weaving. We loved our a 
do round a stable-yard. There was a rivalry among us with our flowers. In 


looking at their bright colors we forgot the world and its temptations, our 
One man— 


was filled, the house locked up, and we would be off to our gardens and our 


whilst her father wove his silks, she could ply her needle ; and as each day 

some little extra comfort showed they were more prosperous in the world, the 

old man would love her the more for her forethought. Ah! it was an excellent 

thought, that of hers.’’ 3 

it is that nearly all women are with this same notion 
of living by their needle! Poor things! the ground is too barren to bring forth 
much bread ; they may sew and sew, but there is but little to reap, 

Kitty still stood at the window. The lamps around her were gradually disap- 
pearing, and the street was almost in silence. The garret opposite was the 
only one where a light was yet burning. She was wondering to herself what 
could keep the people up so late (for there was no loom working), when she 
thought she heard a sound like some one groaning in agony. She listened 
again, opening the window as quietly as she could. There was the same low 
cry of pain. Some one was ill and suffering in the room where the lamp was 
burning. 

As the policeman came tramping down the street, the moans were for a 
moment drowned in the noise of his footsteps. It seemed as if he too had heard 
the sound, for he stopped and listened, and, taking his lantern from his belt, 
threw the bright light on the windows of the house; but he was too much ac- 
customed to such sounds to be startled by them, so he walked on again. 

Presently she saw shadows moving about in the room. The casement was 
opened, as if to let the air in, and then the groans were plain enough. She~ 
heard some one say, ‘ Bring her to the window, bring her to the window,’’ in 
a quick, hurried voice. But the groans grew weaker and weaker; until, at last, 
the window was closed, the lamp extinguished, and all was silence again. 

Shivering from the night air, and frightened with what she had heard, Kitty 
once more crept into bed, and was soon asleep. In her dreams she was quickly 
at work, flower-making, for she thought the man at the booth had come to her, 
instead of her seeking him. The floor was covered with the roses she had made, 
and crowds of people stood round hey, praising her work, as bunch after bunch 
was finished. She was startled herself; fur the work she fancied would be dif- 
ficult, was so easy a child might do it. She fancied they were living in the old 
house her father had told her of, although it was strange, for the room she 
worked in was their old room, too, with the black walls, and cracked and 
stained ceiling. The only thing that vexed her was, that her futher would keep 
on working at his loom. Although she called to him several times, still he 
never answered her, but, with his eyes intently fixed on his work, still plied the 
shuttle. At last she went to him, to see what could make him so busy. Then, 
for the first time, she noticed how pale he was; and, although she tried to 
shake him, she could not even move his arm, he seemed like stone. At last, 
the man with the flowers came to her, and, pointing to the white linen on the 
loom, bade her be silent, for the old man was weaving his shroud. 

As she heard the wards, she started up. It was daylight; the sun was 
shining in; and she could hear her father’s voice talking to some one out of the 
window. Ah! it was only a dream! Thank goodness she didn’t believe in them, 
or she would never have the courage to go near the Temple of Fashion. 

On the top of the house opposite—the one where Kitty had heard the groans 
—stood a lad, holding a long pole with a rag tied to the end of it. He was 
seated on a large lath-built , that covered the whole of the flat part of the 
roof. Over his head, a flock of pigeons were flying round and round. The lad 
was watching them intently, every now and then, when they seem to be flying 
too far away, shouting through his hands loud enough to startle a huntsman. 
Sometimes the birds would try to settle on the cage, but instantly the lad was 
at them, waving the pole and flag with the energy of a shipwrecked sailor, until 
every one of the birds was off again in the air. 

He was one of the weavers that tried to make a shilling or two by fancying 
pigeons. His hair, which was as long and rusty as a colt’s, was fastened off his 
eyes by a band tied round his forehead, so that he might work more comfor 
tably at the loom. Like a true Spitalfields man, he made rare havoc with the 
‘v's’? and ‘‘w’s,’? whenever he spoke. He wore neither coat nor waistcoat, 
and over his shoulder passed one leathern brace, brown and shiny with wear, 
which seemed to have pulled his body out of shape, for one side was as high 
again as.the other. 7 

“Do you know how to tell a pigeon-fancier, Mr. Lamere?’’ he shouted across. 
‘Vell, then, I’ll tell yer. Look at,the back of his hat, and if the rim’s bent 
up, he’s a fancier. It’s vith looking up, you see. You'll never miss ; it’s as 
sure as a tailor’s being bandy.’”? And off he went, shouting again, “Hoi! 
hoi! hoi!” 

‘What sort of birds do you call yours, Joe? ”’ 

‘Vell, they’s all sorts. There’s only one sort as I’ve set my face agin, and 
they’s the white sort. These here manufactury chimneys dyes ’em as black as 
inside a spaniel’s mouth. They vant’s vhitevashing once a veek, to make ’em 
look even pepper-and-salt. No; I likes my birds to be like my sister’s Sunday 
gown—varranted not to show the dirt; she’s had it five years, and it’s a’most 
as good as new.’ 

As the birds came circling nearer, he shouted out suddenly, ‘There! there ! 
Did you see that tumbler—down like a fit of apoplexy, and up again like a cab - 
horse? There’s breed for you. He-oi! he-oi! But tumblers aint vorth half 
they used. They did tell me they vas selling ’em at fippence each in the 
Lowther Arcade, but I can’t bring my mind to it.”’ 

‘*Do you make much by them?”’ asked Lamere. 

‘Vell, I aint made my fortun yet,’’ he answered, waving his pole as he 
spoke. ‘‘But it helps, you know ; and them I can’t sell, ve eats. Ve hada 
blue rock for dinner last Sunday; it vere as tough as blue granite, and ought to 
have been carved vith a chisel and mallet; but ve eat him. Lays a werry 
good foundation for a strong constitution, them rocks. I thought of trying a 
mouthful of mortar arter mine. I sold a werry fine Grand Turk three veeks 
ago; he had the handsomest symmeter I think I ever see a Grand Turk vith. 
He’d strut about as if he was a doing it in Regent-street. I vas bid by a party 
too for a pair of pouters I’ve got. My vord ! after a blow-out, they’ve buzzums 
like hocciters. You blow into their beaks, and they svell like balloons.’ 

‘* What do they generally eat?’’ continued the old man, who seemed quite 
interested in the conversation. 

‘*He-oi! He-oi! Vell, I changes their diet accordin’ to carcumstances. 
They aint very dainty, and vith a little bread and vater and a pea or two by 
way of a relish, they rubs on wery contented. The Dragons is the most raven- 
ous ; they’ll a’most eat anything, the’re so precious hardy. I did think of a 
trying them on old iron, like ostritches. It comes handy yhere a family’s 
plenty of old saucepans—out of the pot into the pot like. The only place 
vhere you can vound a dragon is in the belly. They’ll fight over a pea likea 
jury of Quakers overawerdict. But foraregular, out and out, first-rate guttler, 
nothing beats a Jacobin ; I’ve got an old cock here that ’ud eat hisself as big as 
a heagle, he’s such a interior, that old cock has. Vhy, I’ve seed his yellow 
eyes sticking half out of his head, like brass nails on a baize door. Ah! he’d 
pack as close and tight as smuggled baccy, that old cock vould.’’ 

Just then, three birds that were flying wildly about high in the air, caught 
Joe’s eye. Starting up as if he’d been sitting on a spring, he cried, ‘‘ By Jove! 
there goes strays! * Here’s luck |’? A nd he commenced shouting and shouting 
in a style that would have been a fortune at “ fine fresh mackerel.’”? But the 
birds, after answering to the call with one or two circles at last darted off 
again. ‘ Ah, they carries, Ill vager. Did you ever see mine, Mr. Lamere ! 
I’ve took them to Primrose-hill over and over again on a Sunday afternoon ; 
and they’ll fly home beautiful—take a message as safe as a ticket-porter of a 
Sunday vhen the houses are shut. You see, you ties the letter under the ving, 
and off they goes like a tuppenny postman. They’s the original flying nell 
Often and often I’ve written to Sarey, saing, ‘Chalk Farm and a quarten,’’ or 
vhatever the news may be ; and I’ll eat my boots that afore I’ve drunk it 
sister’s a raging at me for spending the money. A better pair than mine 
never flew at Kpsom. I’m a training ’em up to the vinner of the Darby 
business.’’ ' 

The old man, whilst the lad was busy fastening up his birds as they alighted, 
asked him, « Have you heard anything of Tim Bradley? I was told he had 
come out of the workhouse? Is it true, Joe ?”’ 

‘“‘Ah! poor fellow !’’ answered the lad, ‘it vere true. 
trials that young man has gone through! I vonder his heart aint gone down 
vith all that’s been put upon it. Ab! I never shall forget the night his poor 
vife died of the cholera—never in all my life. Poor soul! she writhed under 
the torture like leather in the fire. And there stood old Tim, as pale as death, 
but never a tear, a rubbing her as if he’d set her a fire, and panting as if he 
vere going mad. Oh, it was horrible! All the little ‘uns huddled in a corner 
vith fright, like rats in a pit. And vhen in spite of him she had gone, he fell 
down just on the spot vhere he stood, all of a lump, like a cart-load of bricks, 
just as if the blow had stunned him. Ugh! that vas a night, that vas!’’ 

‘* And now he’s come out again, has he?’’ 

‘Yes: his father’s got him a bit of work, so he came out again, and now 
he’s a living vith his parents. He tells me they sleep tvelve in a room. It’s 
so hot,’’ he says, “ that though the vindow’s vide open all night, he can- hear 
the young ’uns panting vith heat, like a dog in the sunshine. And yet they 
blames me for keeping a few pigeons, and says it’s unbecoming a veaver. Is 
it? + 2 I. Vell then; vhat welvet vont do, pigeons must, and that’s keep me, 
says I.’ 

Just then, Kitty came to the window. ‘I didn’t like to wake you, girl,” 
said her father. ‘‘ I heard you up, moving, very late last night.”’ 

‘* How are you, miss?’’ shouted Joe, trying to be as polite as he could. 
Without heeding what the pigeon-fancier said, Kitty asked him impatiently, 
‘‘ What was the matter in your house last night, Joe? Was any one suffer- 





Dear, dear, vhat 


gr” 

‘*Oh! dear, no, miss,’’ answered the lad; “it’s only a poor soul that vas 

| fetched. A bit of good luck came suddenly on her, and now she is as happy 

| as peace and comfort can make her.”’ 

“How do you mean,’’ said Lamere, whilst Kitty looked inquiringly. 

“Vhy she’s in heaven; that’s vhat I mean,’’ he answered solemnly. 

died at last. That’s good luck, I should think.”’ 

They were all silent for a moment, as if horror-stricken. 

‘‘What was she? What did she die of ?’’ asked the girl quickly. 

**Vell, she died of the old complaint, miss, the same as v’re all suffering 
from—starvation. She vas a constant sufferer, she vas. As to vot she did, 
vhy she used to vork for a gennelman as keeps four or five carridges, and is a 
wery charitable man, I have been told. He gives ’em stays to make, tho’ he 
actually loses by it, he says. The vomen can make as much as three shillings 
a veek, they can, by vorking hard. After paying rent, they’ve upvards of a 

| shilling left to live a veek upon. The gennelman that loses by this business 

| has just bought another country-house somevhere or other, he’s going to the 

| dogs so quick. The voman vas vhat they call a seamstress; and I pray God, 
miss, you may never be the like. It’s a short road to the churchyard, but it’s 

a wery torturous one. I a’most think weaving’s an easier death, I do.”’ 

The poor girl turned ghastly white as she heard the words. The poor lad’s 
prayer had nearly broken her heart. Luckily, her father was busy thinking over 
| the poor seamstress’s bitter lot. She seized hold of the window-sill to support 

herself, for her legs were tottering under her. 
‘So she was very poor,’’ said the weaver half to himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


UNCH’S ALMANAC FOR -1856, Illustrated 
by John Leach and John Fenniel. Just reeeived, per stesmer 
Pacific, and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
Cuagies WILLMER’s Universal English and Fereign Newspaper 
Agency. 


Agtuur WILLMER, No. 107 Fulton street, 2nd floor. 5-1-1 


LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Subscrip- 
tion Nine Dollars per Year. LONDON PUNCH, subscription 
Five Dollars per Year. All other English and Continental Newspe- 
pers ares to subscribers in the city, or will be mailed to any 
part of the United States or Canada, from 
CaagLes WILLMER’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, New York, Liverpool, and Belfast. 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 107 Fulton street (2nd floor), New York. 
CuARLes WILLMER, 19 South John street, Liverpool. 


REAT PICTORIAL WAR SHEET, show- 
ing all about Sebastopol, the Armies, Fleets, Forts, Encamp- 
ments, Battle-fields, Inkermann, Balaklava, Portraits of Napoleon 
and the Commanders of the Armies, &c., &c. Price 1244 cents: size, 
28 by 42 inches. By mail, post free, on receipt of price, $6 per 100. 
Ross, Jonxs & Tovsry, 103 Nassau street, N. Y., and 25 Clark 
street, Chicago. 22-12-3 





OOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS.—Just published by 
J. W. Moors, 195 Chestnut street, opposite State House, a new 
edition of Walker’s Manly Exercise, revised by “ Craven,” one of the 
best sporting writers in England. It illustrations, 
and in its present completeness is the best work of its class.. There 
are few who will not derive many valuable hints from this volume 
—it should be in the hands of every boy and young man in this 
country. 
A sketch of Contents.—Walking, Running, Leaping, Skating, 
Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Shooting, &c., &c., &c. 
22-12-6 








R. HARE’S GREAT BOOK, SPIRITUAL- 

ISM SCIENTIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED, has already reached 

the fourth edition, and is creating a profound sensation among the 
thinking classes. Price $1 75. Postage 26 cents. 

A LYRIC OF THE GOLDEN AGE. A poem of great merit, of 
about 400 pages, by THOMAS L. HARRIS, while in the trance state. 
— _ bound, $1 50. Gilt, $2. Postage 20 cents, Just pub- 

shed by 


PanTeiver & Bairran, 342 Broadway, New York. 29-12-2 


RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER. -THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE AGE. 

The first number of this rkabl paper, lavishly ill d, 

gives all the latest news of the day, combined with a perfect deluge 
of original Engravings, by the most famous artists. 

Among the {Illustrations of the first number will be found a large 
engraving of Dr. Kane and Party, as they appeared in the Arctic 
regions. 

Large engraving of Dr. Kane and Party abandoning their vessel. 

Perilous Adventure of Dr. Kane and Party, on their return to 
Greenland. 

View of Dr. Kane’s Boat. 

Portrait of Henry Grinnell, Esq. 

Portrait of Lieut. Hartstein. 

Trial of Baker: Striking and Characteristic Scene in the Court- 
room, 

Evacuation Day: Militia reviewed in the Park, New York. 

Great Southern Pacific Railroad to California, with map, showing 
the contemplated line to the Pacific; also, Twelve Views on the 
Line. 

Portrait of Col. Gray. 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor: Laying Fonndation-stone of New Chapel. 

Scene from the Little Treasure, at Wallack’s Theatre. 

Portrait of George H. Barrett. 

Dr. Hare on Spiritualism ; View of his Machine. 

Monster Grasshopper from Salt Lake City. 

Our Complaint-Book (a la Mayor Wood’s), with six illustrations. 

Besides which, an Tl d Suppl t, embracing a very large 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War, and the country within one 
thousand miles, as well as a historical description of the war, to the 
present time. 

The News department will embrace the latest intelligence from all 
parts of the world, up to Friday night ; independent and able edito- 
rial strictures upon every occurrence of moment, both here and 
abroad: bold, correct, and judicious criticisms upon the operatic and 
theatrical entertainments of the previous week. 

Literary reviews, from able and accomplished pens, police and 
law reports, &c, 

Price 10 cents per number. 








It utay be had of all the news-venders. 
CONTENTS OF NO, Il, 


The Eudora Tragedy—The Sunken Schooner from City Island ; 
Arrest of the Negro ; Mode of Raising the Vessel. 
Burning of the Steamers at Memphis. 





HE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


AND GAZETTE commences its seventh year anda new volume, 


E fon of Gen. Corral, Nicaragua. 

Viewof Greytown. 

Portrait of Col. Kinney. 

Explosion of a Steam Fire-Engine at Cincinnati. 





in January, 1856, In calling attention to the Review, its publi 
believe they can present to the public no more satisfactory evidence 
of ita excellence as a musical journal than is afforded in its constantly 
increasing success, It has now about three times as large a circula- 
tion as any other musical periodical in the world, Its receipts from 
subscribers during the last six months have been more than double 
those for the corresponding period of the year previous. By such 
flattering marks of approval, the publishegs are incited to increased 
enterprise and exertion to add to the excellence of the Review. 
Prizes amounting to three hundred dollars were recently offered by 
them for songs for its pages, Of the vast number sent in to compete 
for these prizes the best were selected by a competent committee, and 
are now in course of publication in the Review. When the publica- 
tion is cgmpleted, the subscribers to the Review will decide by ballot 
which shall receive the prizes. Besides a large amount of reading 
matter, including regular c ndence from the jeading cities in 
the world, each number contains several pages of new music. 
series of articles on Music Teaching, by Dr. Lowell Mason, is now in 
progress of publication. Another, by Geo. F. Root, Esq., on Cultiva- 
tion of the Voice, Vocal Training, &c., will be commenced in the 
beginning of the new volume, as well as one by William B, Bradbury, 
Esq., on the Improvement of Church music. The New York Musical 
Review and Wazette is published fortnightly, at one dollar per annum, 
or six copies for five dollars, payable in advance. Specimen copies 
sent gratuitously. 

Mason Broturns, New York, 6-1-2 


HE INDIAN FAIRY BOOK, FROM 
ORIGINAL LEGENDS, Illustrated by John McLenan, 1 vol. 
Price $1, Full gilt, gilt edges, $1 60. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. The celestial sisters. 2. The boy who set a snare for the sun, 
3. Strong desire and the Red Sorcerer. 4, The wonderful exploits of 
Grasshopper. 5. Osseo, or the son of the Evening Star. 6. Gray 
Eagle and his five brothers, 7. The toad woman, 8 The origin of 
the robin, 9 White Feather and the six giants. 10, Sheen, the for- 
saken boy. 11. The magic bundle. 12. The Red Swan. 18, The 
man with his leg tied up: 14, The Little Spirit; or, the boy man. 
15. The enchanted moccasins. 16, He of the little shell. 17. Mana- 
bozho, the mischief maker, 18, Leelinan, the lost daughter, 19, The 
Winter Spirit, 20. The Fire Plume. 21. Weepigoes and the Bone 
Dwarf. 22. The bird lover. 23. Bohewa the humpback. 24. The 
crane that crossed the river. 26, Wunzh, the father of Indian corn, 

We have here a collection of Indian fairy legends which equal in 
romantic interest and quaint extravagance of tancy the tales of 
nursery with which all are familiar, or even the most gorgeous and 
fanciful of Eastern stories.—New York dispatch. 

The story of the celestial sisters, with which it opens, equals any- 
thing in this branch of literature, even the far famed tales of Eastern 
lands.—Cor. Boston Atlas, 

A collection of gems, gathered with exquisite taste, and set with 
the skill of a master.—Boston Atias. 

Some of the stories are exceedingly queer, and others are as delicate 
and as grateful as the best Oriental legends.—Boston Post. 

It abounds in those graces of imaginary and poetic fancy which 
mark the oral traditions of th®Red Man.—Philadelphia Argus. 

The tales of the volume before us are not from the dreamy and 
voluptuous East, but from our own West—the land of the Indian, of 
rugged romance, of danger, and yet of beauty and enchantment 
ad * It will be read with delight.—Boston Post. 

Published by Mason Brotruers, New York. 


12mo, 


5-1-2 


A VALUABLE BOOK GIVING AWAY.— 

Dr, 8. 5. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES UPON THE DISEASES OF 

THE CHEST AND THE LAWS OF LIFE. 
New York, Friday, Nov 30, 1855, 
To the Editors of the Sunday Mercury: 

I have just issued a large edition of this book for substantially gra- 
tuitous distribution. It is now @ work of es, handsomely 
bound in muslin, with 27 illustrations, In it is fully explained the 
system of practice by which I have been enabled to treat, with entire 
succes, 

CONSUMPTION ; ASTHMA; BRONCHITS, and the various forms 
of Throat Disease, Catarrh in the Head and Threat, Palpitation and 

«other Heart Diseases, Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and other 
Chronic Diseases, 

A full explanation is made in this volume of the treatment of Lung 
Diseases by Medicated Inhalation, as employed by me in combination 
with general remedies, and the pretensions of those who make c’ 
to novelty in the treatment, are exposed, 

The New York Tribune says of this book : 

“We recommend this admirable volume to the attention of every 
Consumptive. The importance of the subject, the general presump- 
tion that C P is i ble, and our confid in Dr, Fitch’s 
positions that it may in most cases be cured, and in all prevented, 
derived from a personal knowledge and personal benefit in his sugges- 
tions induce us to do 80.” 

I will furnish this book to or for invalids at the nominal price of 
26 cents, which is required to insure the good faith of the application. 

Apply to 8, 8. Fitch, 714 Broadway, New York, by letter, or person- 
ally. 6 postage on it is 13 centa. 

In the book will be found directions for consultation with me, both 
by letter and personally, 

SpeciaL Nortice.—I am not, and have not beer recently absent from 
this city. There isno one practising elsewhere, travelling, or located, 
who has any connection with me or any right to use my name. 
Beware of all who make any such announcements, 

8. 8. Frrou. M.D., author of “Six Lectures,” &c., Physician for 
Diseases of the Chest, No. 714 Broadway, New York, 





New Popular Books, recently published, 


RANK LESLIE’S PORTFOLIO OF FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. Edited by Mrs, ANN 8. STEPHENS, Boards 
$2 50, Cloth $3 50. Extra gilt for presentation, $5. 

OMAR PASHA. A thrilling Tale, founded on the Eastern War. 
By G. W. M. Reynolds, Author of “ Life in London,” &c. 

THE PIONEERS. Twenty-third Volume. People’s Edition of 
Cooper's Novels. $1 per vol. 

MEMOIRS OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT AND HIS TIMES. 
With a fine Medalion Portrait, in one elegant duodecimo volume. 
Price $1 25. 

MARY LYNDON; Or, Revelations of a Life. 
Neatly bound in Cloth. Price $1 25. 

SAM SLICK IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. By Judge Haliburton, 
Author of ‘The Clockmaker,” “Nature and Human Nature,” &c, 
In Cloth, 75 cents; Paper 50 cents. 

THE ARTIST AND TRADESMAN’S COMPANION. With Ilustra- 
tions. Compiled by M. Lafayette Byrn, M.D. Bound™in Cloth, 
Price 75 cents. 

THE ILLUSTRATED MANNERS BOOK. A Manual of Good 
Behavior and polite accomplishments, with 200 Engravings. Neatly 
bound in Cloth. Price $1. 

THE OCONSCRIPT. A Tale of the Revolution. 
Dumas. Price $1. 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By Judge Haliburton, Author 
of “The Old Judge,” &c. Fourth Edition. Bound in Cloth, 75 cents 
Paper, 50 cents, Published by 


Sraincer & Townsenp, No, 222 Broadway, New York. 


And for sale by all the principal Booksellers. 
_ NB, Mailed on receipt of price free of postage. 


An Authograpby. 


By Alexander 





SANE LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER AND 
FRANK LESLIE'S NEW YORK JOURNAL, are supplied to 
dealers by the Agents, 

Ross, Jonzs, & Towser, 103 Nassau-street, N. ¥., and 25 @lark- 
street, Chicago. 


The Bloom of Age. 


jury, by the e 





View cf John-street Methodist Church. 

Two Scenes in Nassau-street. 

Splendid large Engraving of Alvarez Entering Mexico. 

Launch of the Steamship Vanderbilt. And all the News of the 
week. : 

Paanx Les.iz’s Iliustrated Newspaper is published every Saturday 
morning. 





CONTENTS OF NO, III. 


Gen, Wool, U. 8. A. 

Steamer Vahderbilt ashore neay Randall’s Island. 

Dinner to the Legislative Committee. Ward’s Island. 

Departuré of the St. Louis with the Ninth Regiment, U. 8. A. 

Casting of the Bed-plate of the Adriatic. 

New Congregational Church, Clinton-av., Brooklyn. 

New Tontine Building, Wall-st. 

Mr. Montgomery’s Feat at the Gymnasium. 

Canadian Prize Fire-Engine. 

Reformed Dutch Church, Mott-Haven. 

Chalice Presented to the Rev. P, Mahoney. 

Post-Office Pillar, Paris, 

Departure of St hi 

Port of Islay, Peru. 

Newsboys’ Lodging-H 

Newsboys’ Bank. 

Newsboys’ Sleeping Apartments. 

Immigrants Landing at Castle Garden. fp 

View of the Interior of Castle Garden as an Immigrant Depot. 

Ali the Religious, Political, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, Police, 
Law, and Sporting News of the Week. Chess, by an experienced 
Editor. 


¢ 


i Fillibusters, 





with supp 


EW YORK JOURNAL, OF ROMANCE, 
GENERAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. An Ilius- 
trated Magazine. Price 18% cents. Containing 64 large quarto 


pages of beautiful engravings and highly entertaining reading. 


Coxtents or Part L, Vou. I 
MASKS AND Faces, continued. 
Young Men—What they have done. 
A Pottle of Peas. 

His Majesty’s Barber. 
Inn and Posting Houses, Kostroms, illustrated. 
Kars, illustrated. 
Curious Petrifactions, 
Force of Circumstances. 
Confucius, 
Route of the Overland Mail to India. 
The Koords, 

Chat About Plants. 

Narrative of an Escape from St. Bartholomew Massacre. 
A Scene at Rueda. Pp 

The Fortress of St, Petersburg, illustrated, 

A Chinese Wedding. 

The Arabs, 

Effects of Astonishment. 

Mind your own Business. 

Manilla. 

The Merino Sheep in Russia. 

Freaks of Imagination. Nitric Acid in Rain Water. 
Murat. The Harvest. A Serpent Lair. 

Indian Cotton, The Webs of Decca, illustrated by eleven en- 
gravings. 

Diseases of the Throat. Carriages in Olden Time. Effects of Sound 
on the Nerves. Storm Raisers. 

Arequipa, in Peru, illustrated. 

The Mississippi. Asbestos. Miniature Odks. Travels of a Printer’s 
Hand. A People Without a Government. 

The Sovpier or Fortune, continued, 

English Steam Floating Battery “‘ Glatton,” fllustrated. 

Old Books. Fun and Frolic not confined to Man. Tongues in 
Trees. A Studious Soldier. Lives of the Queens of England, con- 
tinued and ended. Unknown To@gues. A Mother’s Sacrifice. 
Abdel-Kader’s Presents. Curious Russian Custom. 

The Eastern War. Capture of Kinburn and Destruction of Otcha- 
coff. The Bombardment of Kinburn by the Allied Fleet, illustrated. 
The Commissariat Camp in the Crimea, third Division., Industry. 

4 d and d 


IL, for January, 1856. 


Glaciers, 





Eye. " 
Mignon Aspiring to Heaven, illustrated. New Cart for the Crimea, 
illustrated. Notes of the Skylark. 
The Last Queen of Georgia. 
Hints for Home Comforts. Chess. Family Pastime. 
The Barber in the East, illustrated. 
A Wedding at Tunis. 
New Era in Nautical Propulsion. 
Rotary Pump. 
Statue of Erasmus, in the Groote Market. 
Outlines of Popular Science, continued, illustrated. 
and what Addison thought of them. 
Prideaux’s Self-closing Furnace Valve, with two illustrations. 
Facietia, illustrated. 
The Amateur and Mechanics Friend, continued. Domestic Reesipts. 
Revel, illustrated, and other Miscellaneous matter. 
Now is the time to subscribe: this number commences a new 
olume. 
All the back numbers are reprinted, and can be had of any book- 
seller iu the United States and Canadas. 


Prana Lesiis, 12 & 14 Spruee-street, New York. 


Hea j-dresses, 


Paawx Lestie’s New York Jovenat is again upon our table. It 
is decidedly one of the very best Magazines in America. Frank is 
uulike some other monthly publishers, who send to the country press 
one or two numbers, to be puffed into notice, and fail ever after to 
furnish another copy, and thus perpetuate a gross fraud upon them, 
but never fails to forward regularly. Terme, $2 per annum.—Ken- 
tucky Whig, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Faayxk Lesue’s New York Jourwat has come to hand. It is 
beautifully embellished, and in every way a8 attractive as ever. 
Should cur citizens be made acquainted with the interesting, usefal. 
and elegant reading matter each number of this Journal contains, 
and the beauty and style of its engravings, it would become one of 
the most popular periodicals of the day. Price only $2 a year. — St. 
Joseph’s Weekly Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Paank Lesiie’s New Yorx Journat is one of the most deserving 
Magazines of the day—always beautifully embellished and filled with 
interesting reading.—Hallowell Gazette, Hallowel, Maine. 


Faaxk Lestie’s New Yorx Jounnwat for December has been re- 
ecived. This is one of the few that cum be read, without fear of in- 
of the South. Price $2. Address, 12 & 14 Spruce 
street, New York.—Rep. Banner, Salisbury, N. C. 


Paant Lesim’s New Yor Jovrwal.—The re_ding matter is well 
selected and interesting, and the engravings are very numerous. It 
is the best illustrated ine iss and is every way worthy of 
the immense patronage ft receives, Farmer, Bridgeport. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
Read the opinions of the press ot 

RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
paper. Over 40,000 already sold. Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper.—The first number of a Newspaper 
ora new Illustrated Journal with the above title, just is- 
sued in this city, is excellent, giving promise of a superior 
ublication. In form and execution it bears a close resem- 
lance to the London Illustrated News, as well as in vari- 
ety, seasonableness, and hee character of its contents. 
The engravings are finished with great spirit, and repre- 
sent scenes and characters that are just now the topics 
of current talk. The read!ng matter has evidently been 
re with great care, and for the most part, is cpedita- 
ble to the ability, tact and practical experience of its edi- 
ters. While it is lively and vigorous in its tone, it is free 
from slang and personality, contains nothing which the 
most fastidious family might not welcome to its fireside 
There is ample room for a new journal of this character 
and we cordially wish complete success to the enterprise.— 

New York Tribune, Dec. 1. 


FRANK LEsuiz’s Newspaper, No. 1.—The first number of 
the new Illustrated Paper gives better promises of success 
than any attempt heretofore made in the same line on this 
side of the water. It has the look of an intelligent com- 
prehension of what the public demands in such an under- 

i It is in eyery way most excellent, in paper, print- 
ing, literary matter, and the drawing and engraving of the 
illustrations. The portraits are among the best examples 
of this kind of pictorial illustrations we have ever seen. 
The proprietor has shown his good sense in not putting his 
price too low to admit of the possibility-of Such 
a paper ought not to be sold at less than ten cents.—New 
York Sunday Courier, Dec. 2 

Frank Lesur’s ILLesTRATED NEWSPAPER.—The first num- 
ber of this new publieation is on our table, and is unques- 
tionably superior to anything of the k!nd yet produced in 
this country. Some of the engravings are really extraor- 

works of art, and reflect great credit upon the gen- 
ius and skill even of such men as McLelan, Hitchcock, 
Anthony, Wallen, &. The sheet is really brilliant with 
Illustrations, besides being well filled with all the intelli- 
gence of the day, and sensible editorial comments there- 
upon.—New York Sunday Times, Dec. 2. 

Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Newspaper.—It presents un- 
questionably the best Illustrated ipl os ge attempted 
in this country. The enterprise is an to the country, 
and should meet with the patronage of the public gene- 
rally.—Buffalo Courier, Dec. 5. 

In appearance it closely resembles the London Illustrated 
News, and in all respects itis an elegant and brilliant sheet. 
Such a paper was needed in this country, and if this shall 
be conducted os to its present promi 
will be aupplied.—Buffalo Express, Dec. 5. 

Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Newspaper amply fulfils the 

romise held out by the specimen page. In No. 1, we cer- 
nly have, by long odds, the chea and most attractive 
illustrated American newspaper which we have ever seen, 
and can also commend the variety, the novelty and the 
freshness of all the subjects trea in it, whether by 
peel: or pen—pictorially or otherwise.—Newark Mercury, 


» Seer, * 
New ILLUSTRATED Paren Frank Lele of New York, 
blisher of the ‘“ Gazette of »” and ‘‘New York 


journal,”’ works of great merit and wide-spread popularity, 
wili issue to-day the first number of ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Ilus- 
trated Newspaper,’’ which promises to be a formidable rival 
in the field, now monopolised by “ Ballou’s Pictorial.’? A 
specimen sheet, now before us, shows that in point of typo- 

raphy and highly-finished engravings, the new paper will 
eave nothing to be desired. The first number will contain 
five large illustrations of striking incidents in Dr. Kane’s 
recent perilous Arctic Expedition, with numerous other en- 
gravings, and a variety of interesting literary and news 
items. The ‘Illustrated Newspaper will be published 
weekly, in a large quarto form of 16 pages, and at 12 and 
14 Spruce street, New Yerk, for ten cents a number, or $2 
a volume. For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the United States.—Register, Norristown, Pa., 
Dec. 11. 

Frank Lesum’s IttvsrraTep NewspaPer.—The second 
number of this journal is excellent, both in illustration 
and letter-press, and bids fair to ecli its English and 
American cotemporaries. - The following is a list of the 
illustrations, executed in the best style of the art : Entrance 
of Alvarez into Mexico, (full page) ; Greytown, Nicaragua ; 
Likeness of Col. Kinney ; Explosion of a Steam Fire Engine 
at Cincinnati ; Burning of the Steamers at Memphis ; The 
Eudora Tragedy, (two views) ; Launch of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Vanderbilt ; Execution of Corral, Minister of War 
Nicaragua ; Panorama of the Great Southern Railway, and 
three engravings representing ‘‘ City Seenes”’ iri New York. 
For sale by A. Winch, Publisher’s Agent, 116 Chestnut 
street. Price, ten cents per copy.—Sunday Mercury, Phil., 
Dec. 16. 

Frank Lesue’s [n.usrratep Newspaper is the title of a 
new paper, which is about to appear in New York. If it 
will be as meritorious as his Gazerrs and Jovrnat, it will 
be a nice thing, certain. We wish it all possible success.— 
Weekly Sentinel, Greenfield, Hancock Co., Inda., Dec. 13. 


Frank Lesuiz’s ILLustRaTep NewspaPer.—The first num- 
ber of this new paper has been —s and is for sale by 
Mr. Burrill, at his Periodical Depot. This is one of the 
handsomest Pictorials of the season. Among the most in- 
teresting of the pictures are two of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Ex- 
pedition, and one of the Panorama of the Great Southern 
Pacific Railroad. If this new paper is kept up in the fine 
artistic style of the first number, it must have a great run. 
—National Eagle, Claremont, N. H., Dew. 18. 

Frank Lesuir’s Intusrratep NewspaPer.—This is the title 
of a new Illustrated Paper, the initial number of which was 
issued on the Ist inst. Notwithstanding the failure of 
several of these enterprizes, we believe that Mr. Leslie’s 
will be entirely successful, as he has unusual facilities, and 
great experience, being the publisher of that well-known 
and popular periodicals, the Gazerre or Fasnion and the 
New York Journat. The specimen sheet, or prospectus, 
which we have received, is got up in a handsome style, 
and we believe we can commend the paper to our readers 
as a tasty and interesting sheet. The engravi strike us 
as being superior to any we have before seen of the kind, 
and the letterpress is in keeping. Six months’ subscrip- 
tion, for one volume, $2. Frank Leslie, 12 and 14 Spruce- 
street, New York.—Du Page Journal, Naperville, Ill., Dec. 138. 

New It.vusrratep Parer.—Among the publishers of our 
country, whose energies and enterprise have acquired 
national reputation, Frank Leslie, of New York, stands 
pre-eminent, as all the readers of his Gazerre or Fashion, 
and his New York Journat are aware. He has made 
arrangements for a new undertaking, the ILLUsTRATED 
ae specimen sheet of which is before us, and 
possesses the most attractive features. It is a news- 
paper after the style of the London Illustrated News, and 
gives the earliest intellig of all passing events in the 
political, commercial, or artistic world—Times, Smyrna, 

New Illustrated Paper.—Frank Leslie, of New York, 
publisher of the ‘‘ Gazette of Fashion’’ and ‘“‘ New York 
Journal,” works of great merrit and wide-spread u- 
larity, will issue to day the first number of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper,’’ which gives promise to be a for- 
midable rival in the field now monopolized by ‘“ Ballou’s 
Pictorial.’’ A specimen sheet, now before us, shows that 
in point of typograpkyand highly finished vings, the 
new paper will leave nothing to be desired. The first num- 
ber will contain five large illustrations of striking incidents 
in Dr. Kanes recent perilous Arctic kxpedition, with num- 
erous other engravings, and a variety of interesting literary 
and news items- The “Illustrated Newspaper’’ will be 
published weekly, in a large quarto form of 16 pages, at 12 
and 14 Spruce street, New York, for ten cents a number, or 
$2 a volume. For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the United £tates.—Register, Norristown, Pa. 
Dee. 11. 
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Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.—-The second num- 
ber of this journal is excellent, both in illustration and let- 
ter press, and bids fair to eclipse its English and American 
cotemporaries. The following is a list of the illustra’ 
executed in the best style of the art: pene ‘a 
into Mexico, (double ); Greytown, Nicaragua; Likeness 
of Colonel kineey: yam 24 Bam of a Steam Fire Engine at 
Cincinnatti ; Burning of the Steamers at Memphis ; The 
Eudora Tragedy, = views); Launch of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Vanderbilt; Execution of Corral, Minister of War, Ni- 

; Panorama of the great Southern Retunt; ant 
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AZETTE [OF FASHIONS AND 
MONDE for January. No. 1, vol. 5, contains two 
plates, double the size of any Fashion plate issued in this 
country or Europe ; also the following beautiful engravings, viz: 
6 Figures with walking dresses, and night robes, with head- 


8 for promenade. 


do of an exqusite bridal wreath. 

do of trimmings. 

éo of a flounce of the most cestly silk. 

do of a morning skirt. 

of Gentlemen's costume for January. 

do Needlework, a cover for music stool. 
do a border te music stool. 


U 
@ pattern for a chemisette. 
a cover of blotting book. 
a braided tobacco h. 
po o & working pattern to ditto, 
And instructions for the following articles, viz: 


Mohair cap, for morning wear. 
Flowers in crochet, the Narcissus. 
the Fleur de Lis, 
Braided tobacco peuch. 
New piece of music, words by Mr. James Simmonds, musie by 
Mr. Henry C. Watson. 
Portrait of Miss Patterson. 


Amongst the literary articles will be found our Monthly Re- 
view of Fashion and the Industrial Arts, containing a critical 
review of the new goods at our leading fashionable stores. 
Fashion and the Beau Monde; An Epitome-of Fasbionable Intel- 
ligence. Marriages in high life. Marriages onthetapis. Musicand 
the Drama. A Review of Theatrical and Musical Matters during the 
month. Fine Arts inteNigence. Biography of Miss Patterson. 
French Lovers. Remarks on Perfumes, by fessor Johnston. Wit. 
Speculation. Sidney Smith on the education of Women. 

A Lesson for Young Ladies. An article on Dancing. Have Charity 
for the Poor. The Awakening of Genius. Macauley. Passion. 
Miseries. Jewels ofknowledge. Burns. A sight of agreat man. Daguer- 
reotypes. Modesty. Graceful Manners. Marriage and 8t; of 
Living. The Greek Mind. Procrastination. The Death 
Burton. Parlor Amusements, Pictures on the Wall. Set a Good 
Example. Thirteen Useful Domestic Receipts. Problems in Chess. 
The Morals of Art. Authorship. Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Reviews of New Books. A large Pattern Sheet for cutting Dresses. 
Numerous Patterns of Embroidery, and Bgyptian Large 
Embroidered French Collar, etc., etc. 


This is the only reliable authority on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms, 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save sixty cents on each subsertption. 

The January number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette one year, and one copy of Frank Leslie’ 
TMustrated Paper one year, $6. 


Frank Lesiie, 12 & 14 Spruee street, New York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


. 4 

MOLYNEUX BELL, Importer and Manufac- 

turer of Cloaks, Mantles, Talmas, etc., 68 Canal-Street, New 
York ; begs to call the attention of the Ladies’ to his superb assort- 
ment of beautiful Opera and Promenade Cloaks and Talmas, Just 
received from Paris ; also a large assortment of his own well known 
manufacture, amongst which will be found Rich Velvet and Moire 
Antique Talmas and Cloaks, and French Grey Cloth Talmas, with 
all the most novel and recherche styles of trimmings. 


ILLINERY, MILLINERY. WILLIAM. 8. 

IRVINE, No. 112 Canal-street, invites the attention of the 

ladies to his splendid assortment of Fall and Winter Millinery, con- 

sisting of Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, Dress Trimmings. Also, @ 
large assortment of Cloaks dud Talmas, 22-124 





EW MOURNING STORE. C. F. BAR- 
THOLOMEW, 561 Broadway, between the St. Nicholas and 
Metropolitan Hotels, and noone | opposite Tifiny & Co, Silks, Bom- 
bazines, Paramattas, Alpacas, Canton Cloth, , &c., of best 
manufacture, at the lowest possible pease Cloaks, Dresses, Mantti- 
las, Shawls, Bonnets, &c., constantly on hand. Mourping Outfits 
made to order at very short notice. Second Mourning Dress Goods 
of every kind, Embroideries, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, and, in fact, 
every article necessary to Family Mourning. ad 


G REAT BARGAINS IN RICH RIBBONS, 
J MILLINERY GOODS, AND DRESS-TRIMMING RIBBONS. 
M. H. LICHTENSTEIN, No. 90 Bowery, begs leave to inform his 
humerous customers that by taking advantage of the extre may 
in the money market in Europe, he has been enabled to lay ia a 
heavy stock of choice Fall Ribbons, Millinery and Dressmakers’ 
Goods, at extraordinary great sacrifices. Merchants, Milliners, and 
the Public are invited to call, as they will Gnd goods at about half 
the cost of importation. Just opened, 40 Cases of Rich Feathers, 
French Flowers, Silk Velvets, Satins, Fancy, Dotted, and Diamond 
Novelty Velvets, 








ULPIN’S CLOAKS AND FURS, at the 
for the Holiday 


Emporium, 361 Broadway. Great B i 


New and utiful Cloth Cloaks, 
at 12 and 14 dollars. 

Superb Lyens Velvet Cloth Cloaks, 

at 30 dollars. 
Magnificent Velvet Cloaks, 

at 40 dollars. 
Sets of Russian Mink Fur, 

at 25 dollars. 


Splendid Large Ficher Russe Capes or Cloaks, 
at 76 to 100 dollars, 
And every other article in Cloaks, Furs, or Shawls of the best kind 


all at reasonable prices.—Geo, Bulpin, 361 way. 
————S— ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS. A retired clergy- 

man, restored to health in afew days, after many years of 

great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 

cure; will send free the pacers used. Direct, Rev, Joun M, 
Da@natt, No. 69 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, New York. 22-12-2 





GQAMUEL OWEN, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
XK } SELLOR, 15 Naseau-street, New York. 


Upper and Lower Canada. Resident Agente in every in 
England end in Canada. 








ODWORTH’S PRIVATE DANCING ACA- 
DEMIES, No. 806 Broadway, New York, No. 137 
Piace, Brooklyn, are now open for the season. Circulars, 
terms, &c., can be obtained at either of the Academies, 


Soirees exclusively for pupils. 1-5-8 





pus OS FOR RENT.—Splendid New Pianos 

by the best Makers, for Rent, at THOMAS BAKER'S Piano 
Rooms, 327 Broadway, $5 $6 and $7 Per Month. Second Hand Pianos, 
firostzeted, oh sale; ase all Thrones Beberre Oniepeaitions, Weeal ema 
r Instrumegtal, 327 Broadway, opposite the Broadway Theatre. 





Foor ar's PILLS have the sale 
of any medicine and chilaren o's os Anny ay to 


constitution of 





purifier of the blood, invig ‘ m, and correcting all 
disorders of the liver and stomach. Sold at the man oO 
Meiden-Lane, New York; and 244 London, and by . 


at 25 cents, 62, cents, and $1 per box. 





APER WAREHOUSE. J.T. DERRICKSON 
&Co., No, 30 Beekman-street, offer for sale on the lowest terms: 
Writing Papers, English, French, and American, 
News Paper, all sizes, weights and qualities, 
Book Paper, all sizes, weights and qualities. 
Tissue Paper, fancy colors and white, of the best quality, 
Hanging Paper, white and colored, different widths, 


| 








colored. 
4 Engravings of Coiffures of hair and flowers. = 
5 do of cloak 




























THE RESOLUTE. 


Our picture represents the Reso- 
lute, as she left Woolwich, 17th 
of April, 1852, bound on her ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. In our next number, 
we shall give our readers the 
Resolute as she appeared nearly 
three years afte: , entering 
the port of New don, under 
the command of Captain Bud- 
dington ; also the Resolute at the 
docks, together with drawings of 
her cabins, of many articles of 
furniture, with incidents of thril- 
ling interest collected by our 
artist. We shall also give a 
portrait of Sir Edward Belcher, 
from a photograph by Beard; 
also of Captain Buddington, the 
present commander of the ship, 
from a splendid Daguerreotype, 
taken for our paper. 

The Resolute was abandoned 
by Sir Edward Belcher, in Wel- 
lington Channel, near three years 
ago, and had not since been 
heard of, until discovered by 
Capt. Buddingion, of the New- 
London whale-ship, George Hen- 
ry, on the morning of the 9th of 
last September. The ship, how- 
ever, was not taken possession of 
until the 17th, toward sun-down. 
From the moment Captain Bud- 
dington took possession of his 
prize, he says he was determined 
to bring her away if human in- 
genuity and physical exertion 
could accomplish it. Monday, 
September 24, Capt. Buddington 
and his party went to work at the 
rigging, getting it straight, and 
preparing to make sail, hanging 
the rudder, which was found on 
deck, &c., &c., the two vessels 
gradually working together. In 
a week the canvass of the Reso- 
lute was up, and she was in a 
condition to make sail. The ice 
would occasionally open, and the vessels make a little advance, some- ; had flowed over the bottom of the hold. Everything between decks 
times half a ship’s length, and sometimes several lengths, in a south- | was covered with moisture. A sort of prespiration had arisen from: 
east direction. On the 21st Oct. the Resolute squared away for New- | the water underneath, and settled above. Many articles of apparel 
London, with Capt. Buddington and ten men taken from the George | were found ‘wringing wet.” Almost everything of a perishable 
Henry. The food used on the passage was that found in the Reso- | nature is almost entirely ruined, as the reader will see hereafter. 
lute, and, but for some potatoes and water, supplied by the brig | Glue has dropped out of rocker joints, all arising from the dampness 
Montgomery, of Boston, would have been found insufficient. Under | consequent on imprisonment for so long a time in that clime, with so 
the most favorable circumstances, the crew was much troubled for | much water in the hold. The hammocks are all ruined. A cover 
water, and had to use « brackish fluid, only tolerable when made | was thrown off the castle hatch, and everything in it was covered 
into chocolate. The Resolute reached New-London December 23rd, | with rust and mould. 
and came to anchor three quarters of a mile from the wharf, not far THE OWNERS OF THE GEORGE BENRY. 
from the Groton shore. These gentlemen, Messrs. Perkins & Smith, of New London, are 

THE RESOLUTE WHEN BOARDED. perhaps the most extensive whaling owners in that port. They have 

It will be remembered that Mr. Quale, the mate, and three men | the honor to have been the first men in America who successfully 
boarded the Resolute for the first time, Sept. 17th. The ice round | sent whalers to the Arctic seas. This they first did in 1846, de- 
her was from 25 to 30 feet thick. Getting on deck, they found every- | spatching to Davis’ Straits the M‘Clellan, a bark of 450 tons. She 
thing stowed away in proper order for a desertion—spars hauled up | sailed in April, Capt. Jeremiah Slate commander. It was a severe 
to one side and bound, boats piled .ogether, covering snow sleds, | season, and she found she had started too early, and returned home. 
hatches closed, &c., &c. Everything was silent and dark in the | WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH HER? 
cabin, but they broke in the hatchway door, and felt their way in The Resolute is a legal prize if not claimed by Great Britain. Ap- | 
darkness to the table. On it they found matches and candles and the | plication has been made to her Majesty’s Consul at New York, and 
decanters of the officers, with excellent liquor in them, glasses | the owners of the George Henry are waiting his answer. The news | 
standing around, just as they had been left so many months before. | of her discovery and seizure had been carried to England by English | 

A dry mould had gathered over everything. Theiron water tanks whalemen, who spoke her, and it was probably known there before 
in the hold had burst from extreme cold, and the water they hadheld_ she arrived at New London. More than a year ago the Enylish 
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government advertised that they 
still claimed all their forsaken 
vessels fn the Arctic seas. Should 
they be entitled to this, however, 
they must pay an enormous sal- 
vage, nearly equal to the worth 
of the vessel—about $50,000. Of 
this, about two-thirds would go 
to the owners of the George 
Henry, and the remainder be 
distributed among the officers 
and crew. 





Mr. GoveH AND THE IncoMRE 
Tax.—The London Examiner has the 
following : ‘‘ While in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cues equanimity at breakfast was 
much disturbed one morning by an 
income-tax schedule be into 
his hand. The of in- 
come-tax had ‘calculated’ that Mr. 
Go would carry off no inconsider- 
able number of Queen Victoria’s sove- 
rei across the Atlantic, there to be 
added to his store of ‘‘ almighty dol- 
lars.’’ and they ‘reckoned’ he was 
quite as liable to pay their lawful 16d. 
in the pound as any of her Majesty’s 
subjects. Mr. Gough was of course 
much ‘riled’? by this specimen of 
British tyranny and rapacity, and made 
many strenuous protests, both against 
their right to ¢ax a citizen of the great 
United States, and, when that would 
no longer avail, against the amount at 
which he was d. Ultimately 
however, he consented to be assessed 
on £1,500, as the amount of his gains 
during his lecturing tour in Great 
Britain ; and his contribution to the 
expenses of the war was the sum of 
£87 10s. 

WALLS HAVE NOT ALWAYS 
Ears.—We maliciously enjoyed the 
dilemma of an organ-player, the other 
day. An obvious stranger to the En- 
glish language, the Italian monster 
was grinding away opposite a de f 
asylum, and went on pouring out tune 
after tune, evidently wondering to him- 
self that he made no impression upon 
the establishment. Occasionally he 
would whistle to enhance the discord, 
but not a window of the obdurate 
house was opened, not a servant ap- 
peared at the door to pay him for 
‘*moving on.’’ When we left, he had 
been there full ten minutes, and he 
may be there now for what we know. 


—Punch. 

Two infant children of Patrick 
Ryan, an Irishman, in the employ of 
Mr. Ramsey of the Guilderland Brew- 
ery, Albany, were recently burnt to 
death during the absence of the 
mother, who had gone to procure 
some milk for breakfast. 


CLEARING THE CITY RAIL TRACKS, BROOKLYN. 


Tue Railroad company of Brooklyn has in use an ingenious machine 
for the purpose of clearing the rail-tracks of snow. It is put on be- 
fore the intruding substance is beaten down by travel, and with very 
little labor, the iron road is left free for the car-wheels. By the 
timely ingenuity of this invention, the citizens of our neighboring 
city have no serious impediments cast in the way of their daily 
travel. ‘ 
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SCENE OPPOSITE OUR OFFICE. 


| On Thursday ovening, the 27th of December, a fire broke out oppo- 


site our office, and for a time, threatened to extend to the surrounding 
buildings. It caught in the first basement, occupied as a deposi- 
tory, and for the purchase of rags. The loss was considerable; 
but, thanks to the energy and promptness of our firemen, and cro- 
ton water, the conflagration was confined to the building in which 
it occurred. 

In comparatively a few days.the ruin will have disappeared, and 
our vis-a-vis: will be improyed. So much for a fire in New York, 
alas, the individual suffering, they occasion is not known to the 
worldis not written or pictured in the columns of the press. 











